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THE WAY BACK AND THE WAY UP: THE 
NOVELS OF CAROLINE GORDON 


WILLARD THORP 
Professor of English 
Princeton University 


ARLIER this year Caroline Gordon published the eighth of 

her novels, The Malefactors. Because of its absolute perfec- 
tion of form it stands as the culmination of her unremitting search 
for suitable techniques with which to project the inner lives of 
her complex and fascinating characters. It may also prove to be 
a turning-point in her choice of themes and locale. The Male- 
factors is the first of Miss Gordon’s novels to reveal the pro- 
found effect of her conversion to Catholicism. In it for the first 
time she deserts the Kentucky-Tennessee region which played a 
dominant role in her earlier novels and short stories. There are 
several Southerners in The Malefactors, but they revisit the scenes 
of their youth only in reverie and dream. This would seem to be a 
good moment to look back over the course which has brought Miss 
Gordon to this point in her career. 

One must begin with the land, those well-watered and handsome 
acres which still produce dark-fired tobacco and for this reason 
bear the name of “The Black Patch.” In Miss Gordon’s earlier 
novels the characters move through the Kentucky towns of Tren- 
ton and Hopkinsville, twenty miles from the state line, down to 
Clarksville at the confluence of the Cumberland and Red Rivers, 
in Tennessee. Clarksville is most often the county town in her 
novels, sometimes appearing under its own name, sometimes dis- 
guised as Gloversville.’ 

From both sides of her family—the Gordons and the Meriweth- 
ers—Miss Gordon inherited a great store of family legends at- 
tached to eccentric and fascinating uncles and aunts and cousins, 
near and remote, from whose lives she could draw hints for char- 


* Miss Gordon and her husband, Allen Tate, returned to Clarksville in 1930 
and lived there intermittently for sixteen years in a house called * ‘Benfolly” 
overlooking the Cumberland. This is the house which is the setting for The 
Strange Children. 
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acters and episodes, Both families had their American origins in 
the same region in Virginia. Miss Gordon’s father, a University of 
Virginia man, came west to the Meriwether household in southern 
Kentucky as a tutor to the children of the community of Meriweth- 
ers, Barkers, and Fergusons. Here he first taught and soon mar- 
ried seventeen-year-old Nancy Minor Meriwether. 

The Meriwethers and their kin figure as Llewellyns (Penhally), 
Allards (None Shall Look Back), and Fayerlees (Aleck Maury, 
Sportsman) and their Kentucky houses, Meriville and Merry 
Mount and Woodstock, are the plantation houses of the novels. 

Miss Gordon’s fiction invites comparison with that of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. The Kentucky regions which they celebrate are 
not far apart, as the automobile travels. Both know their people, 
their ways and their inner lives, Miss Gordon, like Miss Roberts, 
never plays to the gallery. Few American novelists of this century 
have possessed such artistic integrity as these two daughters of 
Kentucky. Both practice the art of fiction with awareness of its 
possibilities and limitations, and each evolved for her purposes a 
style suitable to all that is required of it. 

Here comparisons end. Though Miss Roberts was a sophisticated 
writer, she deliberately cultivated the kind of artlessness which 
would accord with the simplicity of her characters. With Miss 
Gordon one is conscious that her work is in the great tradition of 
novel-writing. Tolstoi was her master when she was working on 
Penhally (1931) and None Shall Look Back (1937) ; the method 
of the “later” Henry James influenced The Women on the Porch 
(1944) and The Strange Children (1951). The scale of the two 
earlier novels, the multitude of characters and the movement 
through time (a whole century in Penhally) and from one scene 
to another, required the technique of War and Peace. The later 
novels, which are built around a “central situation,” suggest 
(though nothing is borrowed except technique) The Golden Bowl 
and What Maisie Knew. 

There are other marked differences. Miss Roberts’ characters 
are the “plain people,” tenant farmers, small land-owners, millers, 
villagers. In Miss Gordon’s novels we find the whole range of 
Southern society from the pioneering days to the present, from 
field “niggers” to General Bragg. There is also an abundance of 
“home-made Yankees” and Northern city-sophisticates to whom 
Miss Gordon is charitable in her private life though she does not 
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suffer them gladly in her fiction. Another marked difference be- 
tween the two writers is in their ability to create male characters. 
In Miss Roberts’ novels the women carry the burden of the plot, 
either because women interested her more or because she felt that 
she did not understand the masculine temperament. Miss Gordon, 
on the other hand, understands the men she creates as well as she 
does her women. In two of her novels, Aleck Maury, Sportsman 
and Green Centuries, the leading characters are men and in Pen- 
hally, None Shall Look Back, and The Garden of Adonis the story 
belongs as much to the men as to the women. That she can “do” 
her men as completely as her women is of the utmost importance 
in her art, since her theme is so consistently that of the hierarchy 
under which men and women have their place and function and 
appropriate life, in a pioneering age, on the frontier, in the South 
of plantation days, in war; either this or the obverse of it, the 
theme of the loss of status in the hierarchy which leaves men and 
women rootless and sends them in search of some mode of living 
or some ritual which will compensate for the loss of position in a 
social order that controls one’s private life. 


The first novel, Penhally (1931), is about a plantation house 
and three men in successive generations who, loving it desperately, 
struggle to prevent its decay. In the first generation it is Nicholas 
Llewellyn, a bachelor, who builds and holds the land even through 
the devastation of the Civil War. To keep the Penhally inheritance 
intact he quarrels with his step-brother and ruthlessly directs the 
marriage of his nephew who, by his will, is to follow him as owner. 
Nicholas’ memories reach back to 1796 when, as a boy of eight, 
he came with his family into this rich Kentucky land. When war 
is imminent, he opposes it. Wars are made by the irresponsible, 
“these new-fangled, landless men, with nothing to lose and every- 
thing to win.” To his neighbor who asks for his support in the 
Southern cause he says: 


“My father was a younger son. My grandfather 
Llewellyn had seven boys. We came west to get land. 
And now we’ve got it. Land is a responsibility. When a 
man’s got land he isn’t free to follow any fool uprising 
that comes along. He’s got people dependent on him. 
Women and children. Niggers. . . .” He stopped short, 
overcome with emotion. He imagined that the four men 
were looking at him pityingly. They thought he was an 
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old fogey because he had voted for John Bell. He was an 
old-time Whig, as his father had been before him, and, 
by God, he would die one! He could whip the whole lot 
of ’em now, at seventy-seven. Shoot it out with ’em, he 
would, any day they named. The old duelling pistols were 
in the middle drawer of the secretary. He would ask 
Willy Crenfrew to be his second. 


Nicholas does not fight a duel to show his defiance, but he is rich 
at the end of the War and the richer because he holds a mortgage 
on the property of his step-brother who had given his substance to 
the Confederacy. But doom begins to gather over Penhally. John, 
his nephew, succeeds him, loving the place as much as he, but John 
is never to know real happinesss in his possession of Penhally. 
His wife’s love for him turns to bitterness; his son Frank violates 
the honor of the house when he is caught sleeping with a girl in 
one of its rooms and is forced by his mother to leave. They marry 
but their marriage is a failure and Frank commits suicide. 

In the next generation Frank’s sons inherit the keeping of Pen- 
hally, but Nicholas, the elder, who is the actual owner, has no love 
for it (he is a banker) and Chance who farms the land cannot 
make it pay. In the end Nicholas wantonly sells the place for a 
hunt club and Chance, in anger and frustration, shoots him. As 
Andrew Lytle says, “This act, both desperate and futile, for it 
can only be an act of protest, in its highly personal nature, the 
antithesis to the traditional concept of order, is the last comment, 
the final twist of the irony.’ 

Irony is the key. The first Nicholas’ love of Penhally is right 
and commendable, but his ways are wrong. His responsibility is 
only to the place and its perpetuation, and not to those who are 
near and should be dear to him. He preserves Penhally when War 
surrounds it but at the price of honor. The disguised materialism 
of his nature emerges in the younger Nicholas, the banker, to 
whom Penhally is merely property to be sold to foolish people who 
degrade it for their pink-coated sport. 

The linking and the contrasting of the generations who live at 
Penhally are accomplished ingeniously. We watch the events, sea- 
son to season, from the point of view of the three men who have 
the house in their keeping. Our affection for the house and the 


*“Caroline Gordon and the Historic Image,” Sewanee Review, 57 (Au- 
tumn, 1949), pp. 577-578. 
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land is made to grow, page by page, until, at the end, when. the 
iox-hunters are about to take over, we suffer Chance’s feeling of 
sacrifice. These aliens, Southerners who are aping the fashions of 
Northerners and Virginians (“Tennesseans did not, ride to 
hounds”), have no right to the high dark rooms haunted with 
happiness and sorrow, the lilac walk, the tobacco barns, the fields, 
or even to the “unstirring air” in which “jokes and sayings vibrate 
long after the people who uttered them are dead.” 

To establish this sense of Penhally’s past Miss Gordon filled her 
pages with too many aunts and distant cousins for a northern 
reader to keep in order. The novel is too abbreviated, though the 
author uses modern techniques of symbolism and impressionism 
in order to condense and concentrate. 

Still, among the many recent Southern novels which attempt 
to tell the story of a house and the generations which inhabit it, 
Penhally stands very high. One reason for its excellence is the 
convergence in it of themes which Miss Gordon was to use again 
because of their importance to her. The novel is, indeed, a kind 
of seed-bed in which many of her later works were generated and 
for this reason alone deserves the special attention given to it here. 
The decay of a house and its land brought about by the disintegra- 
tion of the society which supports it, is again the theme of None 
Shall Look Back (1937) and of The Garden of Adonis (also 
1937). Even Aleck Maury, Sportsman (1934), ostensibly an idyllic 
book about a Southern schoolmaster who escapes his class, when 
he can, to ride and hunt and fish, but chiefly to fish, makes use, 
indirectly, of this theme. As Andrew Lytle says® “Behind his pur- 
suit of the arts of the field and stream lies the ruin of the hier- 
archical values which he might have expected to sustain him. In 
this society hunting and fishing would have taken their proper 
place ; but because of the ruin, and in his terms this meant a loss 
of identity, since he had lost location, he instinctively turned to 
the one knowledge and love more nearly a substitute.” 

In Penhally we see for the first time Miss Gordon’s dislike of 
sharp traders and hucksters, the rich who are landless and rootless. 
The last Nicholas Llewellyn, who sells the land because of the “big 
thing” he will get out of the sale—‘“contacts” (contacts with 
Eastern capital, that is)—is a banker. In None Shall Look Back 
when ruin has descended on the Allards, we measure their defeat 


5 Op. cit., p. 583. 
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when a granddaughter of the house declares her love for Arthur 
Bradley, who did not fight in the War and whose father has been 
secretly hedging against disaster by converting his property into 
United States bonds. The Camp family in The Garden of Adonis 
belong to the same company. With their new name (they were 
born Kampschafer) and their valuable wares for the modern 
world, a “product” for intimate female use called Pacinex, they 
all but corrupt Jim Carter, married to Sara Camp. Jim, too, is one 
of the rootless ones who possess nothing except a good family 
name, personal charm, and some managerial ability which the 
Camps can use. When he pulls away in the end (a divorce is pend- 
ing) and goes off with Letty Allard, they make two of a kind. 
Letty cares nothing for her father’s place or his bootless struggle 
to maintain it. 

Northerners will learn much about Southern ways from Miss 
Gordon’s novels. She seems never to have to “get up” anything.* 
She grew up with her eyes open, like young Chance in Penhally who 
scrawled in his eight year old hand : “They are seventeen trees in the 
little triangle field seven red oaks and three white oaks and seven 
sweet gums.” Aleck Maury knew without looking it up in a book 
that “dogwood grows in clumps or bunches and the roots run over 
the top of the ground.” When desolate Cousin Daphne, in The 
Women on the Porch, takes up mushrooming, she knows which ones 
to eat and which to stay away from and the Latin name for all of 
them. How various fish spawn, what bait to lure them with, where 
they may be caught, the life cycle of the quail, how a house grows 
from a dog-run cabin to a pillared mansion, the care and training 
of the Tennessee walking horse, what the boys learned in Sawney 
Webb’s School at Bell Buckle, and how often they were birched, 
whether Lespedeza beats alfalfa or not—hundreds of details of 
this kind give the life in these novels a sacramental quality: and 
this is right, of course, because the older Southern life was close 
to the land and to the crops and the animals which were bred out 
of it, and nature must be propitiated if there was to be fertility. 
If things are not done when they should be done and in the right 
way, there will be no yield. And the field sports which Aleck 


“An exception must be made for Green Centuries which required the 
searching of many authorities on the great migration into the Kentucky lands 
just before the Revolution and a minute knowledge of the civilization of the 
Cherokee Indians. 
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Maury lives for are sacramental in nature, requiring an acolytic 
apprenticeship, the proper tools, and the right incantations. 

In two novels in particular Miss Gordon’s remembrance of 
country rituals, stretching back to pioneering times and including 
the Indians, serves her art most strikingly. What would Aleck 
Maury, Sportsman, with its simple autobiographical plot, come to 
if she did not know how to give variety and excitement to the art 
of fishing? But it was in Green Centuries that Miss Gordon could 
give the freest play to her love of the ordered ritualistic way of 
doing things—first in the lives of the pioneers who are struggling 
towards the settlements on the Watauga, then later in the masterly 
scenes of Indian life—the councils, the ceremonies of adoption and 
burial. We encounter the first of these when young Archy Outlaw 
(who will live and die as an Indian) is wounded and captured. 
As he watches the Indians go about their preparation for the 
burial of the warrior who has been shot by a white man, Archy’s 
fears for himself are lost in the gravity of the rite he is witnessing. 
We sense, before the chapter closes, that he will never try to find 
his brother Rion. 


Miss Gordon believes that the art of fiction should be taken 
seriously, that writing a novel is not just telling a story in a true- 
to-life naturalistic fashion. She has thought continuously about her 
art, written about it (in The House of Fiction, with Allen Tate, 
1950), and taught fiction writing in several universities. She has 
no formula, and she is always moving on, trying new techniques 
to make her fiction richer and more luminous. 


One of the most fascinating things about her novels is the way 
she solves the technical problems she sets for herself. The mani- 
fold life of the three generations in Penhally she ordered by com- 
mitting the events to the consciousness of the three men who, in 
successive generations, care most deeply for the land and the 
house. With the memories of the first Nicholas we move back to 
the earliest beginnings of the place. A century later, Chance, the 
third in the line, carries in him the accumulated legend of Penhally. 
Events which the reader has already witnessed are diminished or 
enlarged for him, as the case may be, crucial moments in the lives 
of his ancestors have become distorted, but Chance is a fascinating 
charatter because he was molded by the past which the reader has 
lived through while Chance knows it only dimly. Here is the 
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first instance in her work of the dramatic irony which has been in- 
creasingly the particular mark of Miss Gordon’s fiction. 

Technically, Aleck Maury, Sportsman, her second novel, is a 
tour de force. The problem was to interest the reader continuously 
in an old man telling his life story but a story which is essentially 
one prolonged -fishing-trip. Here for the first time Miss Gordon’s 
ability to quicken the details of a ritualistic action served her well. 
For Aleck Maury each initiation into a new sport possesses a ris- 
ing excitement. In part this excitement is conveyed to us by the 
lucidity of the language. Professor Maury is a teacher of the 
classics. His speech is consequently exact, unfaltering, and the ca- 
dences are rounded. Yet since he knows country ways and the 
names for all the country things, his talk flows on, now simple 
enough. for a field-hand to respond to, now rising as he recalls a 
line from Oedipus Tyrannus. In one respect Miss Gordon wins 
the reader without exertion. Who, in this urban age, could fail to 
respond to the story of a man who, all his life, obeyed happiness 
instead of duty? 


I knew suddenly what it was I had lived by, from the 
time when, a mere child, I used to go out into the woods, 
at night hunting with a negro man I remembered—it 
must have been when I was about eight—looking up in 
black woods into the deep glowing eyes of the quarry and 
experiencing a peculiar, an almost transfiguring excite- 
ment. ... I had known from the first that it was all luck: 
I had gone about seeking it, with, as it were, the averting 
eyes of a savage praying to his god. 


At the end he is on his way to Caney Fork where the 
transfiguring excitement will once again await him.* 


Though the next two novels, None Shall Look Back and The 
Garden of Adonis (both published in 1937), have some structural 
faults, they are more ambitious works than the first two. None 
Shall Look Back attempts to follow the fortunes of members of 
two branches of the Allard family during the Civil War, to give 
a sense of the mysteriousness of the tactics of General Forrest, the 
great hero of this region, and an impression of the Southern anger 


5 Five of the seventeen short stories collected in Miss Gordon’s The Forest 
of the South have to do with Aleck Maury. One of these, “Old Red,” pre- 
ceded the novel and was its germ. 
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at General Bragg’s stupidity which lost for the Confederacy the 
fruits of the victory won at Chickamauga. The action is distributed 
in four parts, but structurally these parts are not unified. In gen- 
eral there is too much activity and action, with the consequence 
that the central story, Rives’ love for Lucy and his tragic death, is 
minimized and almost lost. 

In The Garden of Adonis two related themes run parallel or, to 
be more precise, are obverted as in a mirror canon in music. 
Through one runs the story of Ote Mortimer who has returned 
from a Detroit factory to help his father farm Mr. Ben Allard’s 
land. But the fields are farmed out and the girl whom he has made 
pregnant deserts him because he has not even money enough to 
pay for the marriage license. The other story concerns Mr. Allard’s 
daughter Letty who cares no more for the farm than does her up- 
and-coming brother. She finds a lover who will take her away, but 
Jim Carter’s first marriage has failed and this one is not likely to 
succeed. The two themes should have been modulated through Ben 
Allard who still holds onto the land though it will soon pass from 
his grip; but he is almost a lay-figure in the story. Possibly, too, 
Miss Gordon relied too heavily on the garden of Adonis myth. We 
do not see clearly how the myth is to be taken. If Ote is a rustic 
Adonis who is discarded when the brief fertility rite is accom- 
plished, then how is Jim to be taken as another manifestation of 
the god, as he must if the two themes are really one theme, as all 
signs indicate? Yet the Garden of Adonis is significant in Miss 
Gordon’s work because in it for the first time she was searching 
for new ways to relate two levels of experience. Her later use of 
myth in giving structural unity and spiritual elevation to her fic- 
tion would be more successful. 

The narrative of Green Centuries (1941) follows the lives of 
two brothers, Rion and Archy Outlaw (their father, a MacGregor, 
had taken this strange name when he fled from Scotland after the 
rising of 1715), as they head west from Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, hoping to settle in the new lands between the Watauga and 
the Holston. But their lives are soon separated. Archy is captured 
and turns Indian. Rion makes a clearing and starts his family 
soon after the first settlers have arrived. Here, then, are two 
stories, each of which must be fully developed and at the same 
time related in some fashion if the novel is not to fall apart. After 
the separation Rion sees Archy only twice: once when he en- 
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counters him in a council-meeting between the whites and the 
Indians and believes he has persuaded him to return to his own 
people; the second time when Shelby’s expedition devastates the 
Chickamauga towns. This time he sees Archy lying dead. 


“You know the feller?” 

“I knew him once,” Rion said. He leaned over and 
pulled the arm from under the body and straightened it 
at the side. “I knew him a long time ago.” 


The means by which the two stories are united help to give the 
novel an extraordinary depth. Archy falls in love with Indian 
ways and through his eyes we see how remarkable a civilization 
his brother and the other Indian-haters are bent on destroying. 
The Cherokees know and venerate their past. They have not vio- 
lated their land. They are the real settlers, the real conservers. 
But Rion and his kind come into territory which is not theirs, 
nor can they make it theirs though they destroy and bargain 
shrewdly and kill in the attempt. They are illuded men. What 
draws them westward is not the desire to settle and build. It is 
something else, something not noble or even admirable. What this 
is Rion finally sees in a moment of illumination at the end of the 
novel, after his child has been killed and his wife, driven mad by 
grief, has died. From his boyhood Rion has been proud of his 
name—Orion; the mighty hunter, fatally loved by the goddess 
Diana. Now he looks up at “the hunter’s foot, his club, his girdle, 
the red eye of the bull that he pursued ever westward,” and as he 
looks the bitter truth comes to him. 


His father had come west across the ocean, leaving all 
that he cared about behind. And he himself as soon as 
he had grown to manhood had looked at the mountains 
and could not rest until he knew what lay beyond them. 
But it seemed that a man had to flee farther each time 
and leave more behind him and when he got to the new 
place he looked up and saw Orion fixed upon his burn- 
ing wheel, always pursuing the bull never making the 
kill. Did Orion will any longer the westward chase? No 
more than himself. Like the mighty hunter he had lost 
himself in the turning. Before him lay the empty west, 
behind him the loved things of which he was made. . 
Were not men raised into the westward turning stars 
only after they had destroyed themselves ? 
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In Green Centuries two societies are opposed, Rion represent- 
ing one, Archy the other. As the wandering white men follow the 
sun towards its setting, the plans and movements of the Indians 
are always present in their consciousness. In the councils and 
ceremonies of the Indians the white invaders are never forgotten. 
We see the one society through Rion’s eyes, the other through 
Archy’s, and living to the hilt, each among his people, they make 
the reader see. 

With The Women on the Porch (1944) Miss Gordon turned to 
a different kind of novel, concentrating on a few characters and 
the modern scene. In outline the story is simple. Catherine Chap- 
man, married to a young historian, discovers his infidelity and 
escapes from their life in New York, fleeing instinctively to her 
childhood home in the South, Swan Quarter, where three women 
are on the porch, waiting for nothing. What she has really fled 
to is a modern Southern hell, and as the novel continues she moves 
deeper and deeper into its blackness until at the end Jim, her hus- 
band, comes to rescue her. Informing the novel, as one soon 
guesses, is the myth of Orpheus and Eurydice, not the classical 
version but the story as Gluck transformed it, permitting Eurydice 
to return to the land of the living.® 

Many fashionable novelists build their narratives around a 
myth. The word is a “good” word, at the moment, much liked by 
critics who review novels and books of poetry. But too often the 
novelist who tries to use myth fails, either because the myth gets 
in the way, requiring that the reader be a decoder, matching, point 
by point, the new to the old, or because there is no significant 
story present which the myth can fortify and enhance. Thus the 
myth becomes more important than the story to which it is sup- 
posed to give resonance. Neither fault is found in Miss Gordon’s 
use of the Eurydice myth. Indeed, one does not need to know 
that it is in the novel in order to enjoy the story. But to those who 
recall the myth there is the ancillary pleasure of discovering the 
particular kind of Hades which Miss Gordon makes of Swan 
Quarter. The oldest woman who waits on the porch for this pres- 
ent-day Eurydice is the grandmother, physically helpless and 
haunted by voices of the past. Drudge to her and to what is left 
of the place is Miss Willy, whose diminished reason for living 


®* The germ of the novel was a performance of Orpheo which Miss Gordon 
heard in Paris. 
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ends when her walking-horse, Red, is electrocuted in the stable 
just before he was certain to be a winner in the All-Age. The 
third, Cousin Daphne, the deserted one, wanders for consolation 
among her mushrooms, hoping to master this summer the differ- 
ences between Tricholomae and Cortinarii. Nearby there is an- 
other room in Hell, where Tom Manigault lives. Virile as he is, 
he is not man enough to discard his foolish and possessive mother 
and lead Catherine out of her Hell and his. 

What Miss Gordon feels about the degradation of the modern 
South can be sensed in what she does with the Orpheus myth in 
The Women on the Porch. Jim Chapman does not bring Cath- 
erine back from the shades because of an Orphean tenderness and 
persistence. Nor does Amor interfere in his behalf. Catherine re- 
turns with him because she sees finally that she had fled to Hell. 

Miss Gordon’s seventh novel, The Strange Children (1951), is 
not particularly Southern except for its scene and some of its 
characters. Again it is a parable of our time, its main theme being 
the search for a way out or a way up for the “strange children,” 
these grown-up children of the modern world. The setting is the 
Lewis house near Gloversville (Clarksville), Tennessee. The 
Lewises are people who have friends to whom things happen, and 
the things that happen begin with the arrival of Steve Lewis’ 
friend “Uncle Tubby,” a successful writer who has discovered the 
path from poetry to Hollywood. His way out (not a way up), be- 
fore the noycl ends, is to elope with the wife of his friend Kev 
Reardon. Uncle Tubby believes he is making a chivalrous rescue 
of a woman who can no longer endure her playboy husband who 
has suddenly found the way back to the Catholic Church of his 
fathers, a man who would like to become a monk but feels he has 
no real vocation. But the woman Uncle Tubby rescues is actually 
mad, though the Lewises do not know this until Isabel Reardon 
and her knight have gone. 

Yet this is not the story at all. The real story is what Lucy 
Lewis, growing into adolescence, makes of the behavior and the 
brilliant talk of these strange children, her parents and their 
friends. She looks on adultery and religious ecstasy wth the eyes 
of innocence. She asks questions which only a saint could answer. 
When the story opens, her world is bounded by parental injunc- 
tions and the black-bad and white-good of Undine and the Knight 
Huldbrand and Undine and the wicked Kiihleborn. In the last 
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scene, when the sudden horrors of this real world, her new world, 
have subsided and she stands beside her father looking at the 
stars, Lucy has put away childish things, for “her name means 
light. She sees what other people cannot see.” 

Technically, this is a remarkable adaptation of Henry James’ 
device of the central intelligence, the seer who is so close to the 
action that none of it is lost on him. Because Lucy is at the age 
when children are hungry to know what their elders are really up 
to, it is possible for Miss Gordon to project the story through and 
around and beyond her. Because she is also innocent, she has no 
names for the strange things she witnesses. She has only bewilder- 
ment and wonder and compassion. But her heart has guessed what 
cannot be said by either mouth or mind. 

With the exception of Aleck Maury, with its simple “story- 
line” and its idyllic and elegiac tone, all of Miss Gordon’s novels 
have been dense and exceedingly rich in the modulation of char- 
acter relationships. To crowd in all she had to tell she sometimes 
used the straight panoramic method, as in Penhally and None 
Shall Look Back. Mythological reference carries some of the bur- 
den of meaning in The Garden of Adonis and The Women on the 
Porch. In her later work she has used the Jamesian device of the 
central intelligence in order to unify the disparities of her story. 
Her latest novel, The Malefactors, is her most dense and complex. 
Without the arsenal of techniques she has acquired through con- 
stant experimentation she could not have brought it off. In the 
perfection of its ordering it resembles The Golden Bowl and The 
Magic Mountain or, more nearly, To the Lighthouse. 

This is the story of a marriage which has gone to smash. 
Through the intervention of a saintly woman, once the wild 
friend of this pair in the days of their first love, the pieces are 
picked up and put together again. The husband, Tom Claiborne, 
a southern-born poet, stares each day at a blank sheet of paper on 
which he cannot write a line. The wealth of his wife, Vera, keeps 
up their memorial place in Bucks County. Tom is one of her val- 
uable showpieces. Others are a Red Poll prize bull and a homo- 
sexual painter frierid who is the major domo of the establishment. 

The novel opens with a féte in honor of the bull (the day is sig- 
nificantly the feast of St. Eustace, who was burned to death in a 
bull of brass). Moving across the lawns and through the tents is 
a strange company of friends, relatives, and acquaintances, whose 
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lives are as sterile and rudderless as those of their hosts. The 
action begins when Cousin Cynthia arrives. She has just aban- 
doned her husband and immediately decides she will take Tom 
away from Vera. She is determined to be a poet and Tom will be 
useful to her, as literary agent as well as lover. 

When Vera senses the affair is going on, she tries to commit 
suicide. Thwarted in the attempt, she takes refuge on a farm which 
is also a religious retreat where human derelicts may live out their 
lives surrounded by Christian love. Here Vera has a religious con- 
version and here Tom finally hunts her down. With the help of 
St. Catherine of Siena and the saintly Catherine (the wild friend 
of their youth) Tom finds the road Vera has taken. 

Before Tom can set foot on this road he must learn to love 
others the way Christ in a vision admonished St. Catherine to do: 
“love them freely and without reserve, and without expecting any 
return from it, and then I consider done to Me whatever you do to 
them.” Tom must also learn forgiveness. He must forgive his dead 
father whom he has hated from boyhood because he was a reckless 
man and a lecher. He must forgive his dead friend Horne Watts, 
a homosexual and a suicide, who terrorizes Tom’s dreams. 

All the complexities of this wonderfully compact novel come 
to us through the consciousness of Tom. This is technically right 
because he is a poet and, in the words of the epigraph of the book 
(a quotation from Jacques Maritain), “it is for Adam to interpret 
the voices that Eve hears.” Of the many other technical triumphs 
of the novel, the most remarkable is the threefold movement of 
Tom’s mind, and, in consequence, of the novel itself. Because his 
creativity is frozen he sees his world with great intensity of vision. 
At the same time his imagination roves back into his past as he 
seeks the causes of his predicament. The forward movement is 
supplied by the characters who act on Tom. I know of no modern 
novel in which the polyphony of present, past and future is so 
skillfully composed.” 

I said earlier that The Malefactors marks a new departure in 
Miss Gordon’s fiction. Yet it does have a connection with four 
novels which precede it. It also illustrates strikingly a change in 
outlook which these novels represent. Penhally and None Shall 
Look Back are full of regret for the vanished order of the Old 


™This appraisal of The Malefactors is based on my review in The New 
Republic (April 30, 1956). 
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South where men and women knew their place in the social hier- 
archy and could depend all their lives on values which their or- 
dered society taught and supported. With the Garden of Adonis 
Miss Gordon moved into the modern Southern world which has 
lost its connections with the old order. Her men and women must 
now struggle through the crises of their lives helped only by a 
sense of decency and the necessity of reconciliation to forestall 
disaster. There is no way back, not even through nostalgia and 
grief for a vanished order. 

In The Strange Children a new note is faintly sounded. The 
child Lucy, whose vision of the lives of her elders is the story, 
must try to make sense of their behavior. In her baffling journey 
she moves from the world of her imaginings into their natural 
world. But at the end, as she stands with her father looking up 
at the stars, comes the hint that beyond the travail of these 
grown-up “strange children” glows the supernatural world, which 
all of them have missed. All but Lucy’s father, who, as he stands 
gazing at the stars, has a momentary vision. “There was his own 
sign, Scorpio: “The House of Death—unless a man be re-born.’” 

This muted emphasis on a religious theme prepares us for its 
full development in The Malefactors. Among the wastrels of talent 
whom we meet at the féte of the prize bull only Tom and Vera 
discover the way up and are re-born. Will this, then, be the pattern 
in Miss Gordon’s fiction hereafter? As the South has faded from 
her novels, religion has taken its place, and the way is up. 
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HE decade of the fifties will be a memorable one in the an- 
ee of Proustian scholarship. For one thing it brought to 
Proust’s readers the three volume critical Pleiade edition of A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu. True nothing can ever replace for 
a certain generation the excitement of plodding through volume 
after volume of the current Gallimard edition, unhampered by 
any critical apparatus, by variants, etc. But the Pleiade edition is 
nevertheless precious. Besides this publication we are now in pos- 
session of two hitherto unknown works by Proust: Jean Santeuil 
(1952) and Contre Sainte Beuve (1954). Between Proust’s rather 
tenuous first volume, Les Plaisirs et les Jours (1896) and his 
massive A la Recherche du Temps perdu (1913-1927) there now 
stands a considerable bulk of writing and a gap is filled both in the 
chronology of Proust’s development and in our knowledge of 
his work. 

The publication of two sizable volumes over a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Proust’s death, raises many questions. One of these is 
easy to answer: there is no doubt at all as to the authenticity of 
the manuscripts. Others are more complex. In his introduction to 
Contre Sainte Beuve Bernard de Fallois—the brilliant young 
scholar who painstakingly and devotedly edited both volumes— 
starts out in the following way: “The unpublished work of Proust 
does not exist. The word ‘fin’ that he wrote after the last lines of 
his book (A la Recherche du Temps perdu) definitely marks its 
end. The thousands of pages that he devoted to the preparation of 
his work are no more than a preparation.” In other words the 
volumes we now have are successive drafts, preliminary attempts 
at expression that Proust discarded because he found them un- 
satisfactory. For a reader, familiar with Proust’s great novel, they 
raise fascinating questions: What is their value in themselves? 
Why did Proust toss these thousands of pages carelessly into a 
carton? What are the relations between these volumes and the 
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later work? The scholar will find in them a mine of documents 
to be carefully scrutinized and studied. Problems concerning the 
structure, the origins, the transformation and reworking of mate- 
rials, the various stages of the work, the creative processes that 
finally produced A la Recherche du Temps perdu will have to be 
reconsidered in the light of the manuscripts published. 

Here, however, certain difficulties appear, particularly in the 
case of Contre Sainte Beuve. They are inherent in the very nature 
of the manuscripts found. Jean Santeuil is an unfinished novel that 
was written, it would seem, almost entirely between 1896 and 1899 
though some pages seem to have been added later. The manuscript, 
in spite of the strange array of loose leaves on which Proust wrote, 
was found in fair order, bore a pagination written in Proust’s 
hand and indications as to the order of chapters.1 The volume 
therefore keeps pretty close to the manuscript and is fairly co- 
herent. The order of the episodes as established by the editor con- 
tain some discrepancies that might have been avoided and are not 
due to Proust himself. 

Contre Sainte Beuve on the other hand, presents many an enigma 
to the inquiring mind. M. de Fallois’ excellent preface states them 
and does not attempt to solve them. His task here as editor was 
extremely difficult since he found hundreds of fragmentary pas- 
sages, a few only which seem related to the Contre Sainte Beuve 
essay. The others were short drafts of passages many of which 
reappear, often in a somewhat modified form, in La Recherche. 
“Certain passages,” he writes in the preface, “offered a great re- 
semblance with La Recherche: we left them aside deliberately. . . . 
Among the very abundant manuscripts, containing as many as 
eight or nine versions of some fragment, we had to make a choice. 
...” Moreover, in order to give a coherent development whenever 
he could, M. de Fallois completed certain fragments by adding 
to them passages from other fragments. As for the dating, that 
was an impossible task. And M. de Fallois appeals to the enlight- 
ened reader to support his method as against the “professors” and 
“fussy critics.” We are fairly warned. 

The text we have, therefore, is incomplete—very incomplete— 
reorganized with genuine care, but reorganized, and it weaves to- 
gether various versions into a plausible but arbitrary whole. The 


1Kolb, Philip. From Jean Santeuil to A la Recherche du Temps perdu, 
Paper read at the M. L. A., 1954. 
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enlightened reader may well thank the editor; but the scholar is 
dissatisfied. He can only work fruitfully with far more accurate 
data. 

On the whole, however, we can rely on the dating of one frag- 
ment of the Contre Sainte Beuve, the ninety-six pages (out of 
some four hundred) that give the book its name, since Proust, in 
some of his letters, in particular in those to his friend George de 
Lauris, spoke of his project and of its development. These seem 
to have been written roughly between 1900 and 1909. 

In spite of these many baffling uncertainties, the two publica- 
tions clearly establish at least one fact: there was no break in 
Marcel Proust’s literary activity. Instead of the effete, young snob 
that biographers liked to depict, we find a persistent writer and 
a writer who was willing to lay aside without a word hundreds of 
pages because he judged them unworthy of publication. The line 
is unbroken that leads from Les Plaisirs et les Jours (1896) to Jean 
Santeuil,to the translations and annotations of Ruskin, to the Contre 
Sainte Beuve thence to La Recherche. Proust never stopped writing. 
It is questionable whether he ever gave up his initial project of 
writing a novel. Only the apparently impossible dating of the frag- 
mentary “cahiers,’” many of which are still unpublished, would 
answer that question. But a pattern seems established. After 
Proust abandoned Jean Santeuil he turned to Ruskin and to a 
meditation on art that strengthened his approach to aesthetic prob- 
lems and his ideas on the nature of creative activity and on the 
relation of the work of art to its creator. This led to his attack on 
Sainte Beuve’s critical method. His article on Sainte Beuve is the 
direct outcome of this meditation, but strangely enough, as M. de 
Fallois points out, it persistently refuses to remain an article and, 
almost in spite of Proust, turns into a novel. Proust literally writes 
himself out of his essay into his fictional world. Whereas in Jean 
Santeuil passage after passage recalls Le Temps perdu, and yet 
we can find no passage that is actually reproduced in the later 
novel, entire pages of the Contre Sainte Beuve will be incorpo- 
rated into the later text. There is no break between the two works: 
Sainte Beuve merely disappears, or rather he is metamorphosed ; 
his critical approach to literature as Proust sees it becomes a com- 
ponent of one—of more than one even—of Proust’s fictional char- 
acters. The Contre Sainte Beuve thus appears as the very pivot of 
an evolution that leads from the rejected Jean Santeuil to the 
“grand oeuvre,” A la Recherche du Temps perdu. 
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Much can be said—much has been said and will be said—on the 
relation between the three works. One of the many paths that can 
be followed from one to the other is through the study of the cen- 
tral figure and of his relation to the author. 

In Jean Santeuil, Proust writes an apparently objective tale, 
centered around the figure of Jean Santeuil. He takes great pains 
to detach Jean completely from himself in the mind of the reader 
by interposing, at the beginning of his book, the burly figure of 
the writer C. C. is a great swimmer, an outdoor man in complete 
contrast to Proust himsef. Proust then uses a rather worn literary 
device: the fiction of the manuscript lent to the two admiring 
young disciples of C. and published by them at the time of C.’s 
death. The book is purportedly the autobiography of C. whose 
fictitious name is Jean Santeuil. The device is transparent and 
quite unconvincing and Proust, after the introductory pages makes 
no further use of it. There is nothing at all in common between 
C.—a figure inspired, we are told, by the American painter Har- 
rison—and the Jean of the story. 

This lack of cohesion is characteristic of the whole book. The 
story develops in the traditional linear way and, somewhat as in 
a picaresque novel, the episodes are strung together by means of 
the personality of Jean. Though Jean has a personality, it does 
not often come to life. There is no relation between Jean’s love 
affairs and Jean’s involvement in the Dreyfus case; between the 
family scenes and the story of Jean’s success in society. In other 
words the novel as a unified whole refuses to take shape. And yet 
the episodes taken separately are well told; they are, it soon ap- 
pears, infinitely closer to giving us a straight autobiography of 
Proust than La Recherche ever will. It has been said that all the 
Proustian themes are in Jean Santeuil: yes and no. The experience 
of involuntary memory for example is described over and over 
again—too often the reader is tempted to say. It is described—but 
as an episode among others. It bears no relation at all to other 
themes, and plays no part in the ordering of the novel. Jean San- 
teuil offers no architecture of any kind and fails to become a 
fictional recreation or transposition of reality. On the other hand 
it reveals an exceptional maturity in the writer: Proust in 1896 
was, it would seem, in possession of most of his ideas, ideas that 
he will not greatly modify. What he will modify are his techniques 
as a novel writer. 
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This, therefore, is Proust’s first attempt: to pour directly into 
his novel the total content of his own life, but to transpose it by 
means of an objective narrative and through the creation of a 
“double,” Jean, seen from the outside, objectively. The attempt 
fails. 

When Proust starts to work on his Sainte Beuve, the rigid frame- 
work of a critical article is distasteful to him. He needs an auditor, 
someone to whom he can talk. Proust often proceeds that way, 
and so does his narrator in La Recherche: to develop certain crit- 
ical points of view the narrator talks with Albertine. In a sense it 
would seem that for Proust the art of criticism is linked to the art 
of conversation, an art, as we know, he considered as wasteful 
because it disperses the forces that would be better employed in 
creative activity. And it is obvious that criticism makes sense to 
him only as conversation. It is an attempt at explanation, and why 
explain unless there is someone to whom one wishes to explain? 

At the same time—and as M. de Fallois suggests—Proust seemed 
desirous to preserve the visage of the mother he had lost in 1905. 
He starts his essay in the form of a conversation between himself 
and his mother. It is logical here that he should drop all attempts 
at objectivity: he is not writing a novel but merely giving his own 
reaction to Sainte Beuve. Moreover the conversational pattern pre- 
cludes the editorial objectivity of the scholar. The “Je” has en- 
tered the scene, a “Je” that is supposedly Proust himself, speak- 
ing directly of his own experience and ideas. 

The theme that Proust develops in the Contre Sainte Beuve is 
controversial, or at least partial and therefore open to attack. Sainte 
Beuve, as is well known, is the author of the type of criticism that 
goes from the author to the work: find out all about the tree, you 
will know its fruit. “You will find out nothing at all,” answers 
Proust and he holds a proof: Sainte Beuve’s complete lack of un- 
derstanding of three great writers whom he knew: Balzac, Nerval 
and Baudelaire and his total blindness to the value of their work. 
And Proust goes on to explain that the writer we observe, the man 
we see moving like others in society is not the man who writes. It 
is another hidden “moi” whom we should reach if we wish to know 
the creator, and the only way to reach him is through his work. 
No reader of Proust, familiar with Vinteuil, Elstir and Bergotte, 
to say nothing of the narrator himself, can be surprised by this 
assertion. 
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It is not our purpose to discuss here the value of this essay with 
regard to criticism, but it does seem to be one of the major keys 
to the world of Le Temps Retrouvé. For in the Contre Sainte 
Beuve is not the “Je” rapidly to become that other “moj”? He de- 
taches himself from Proust and begins to lead his own life. It is 
a surprising and strange metamorphosis and it seems that here 
Proust holds his major theme: he will tell the story of that other 
“moi,” the creator within himself. 

The last stage is here reached in the creation of the narrator. 
Proust is now engaged in giving an objective projection of a 
totally subjective world, the world of that inner “moi,” that is 
not directly the “Je” of the conversations. As M. de Fallois points 
out he has found simultaneously the “tone,” the “voice” that 
blends together and unifies the vast and heterogeneous world of 
La Recherche. 

Though we thus see the narrator emerge, bringing with him the 
mother who becomes the grandmother—just as the direct “Je” 
of Proust becomes the “Je” of the narrator—and many another 
character, we cannot claim that the Contre Sainte Beuve, as we 
now have it, brings the key to other important facets of the work: 
its architecture for example. 

Perhaps, however, we can risk one other guess. It has often 
been said that Proust “got” the idea for the overall structure of 
the novel around 1908. The fragments we have, and the informa- 
tion M. de Fallois gives us about the many many versions that 
Proust wrote and discarded seem to indicate one thing: the idea 
came slowly, it was worked out by trial and error. The “pattern” 
developed from within: it was not superimposed from outside. 
Proust worked for many long years with “fragments,” episodes 
or descriptions or analyses that remained as they had remained in 
Jean Santeuil, insulated from each other. And Proust was long 
unable to unify them into a whole. The creation of the narrator, 
by chance—or might we say by necessity?’—was slowly arrived 
at, emerging as he does from the depths of Proust’s meditations 
on art and the artist and their ambiguous relationship to the world 
of appearances. He contains within himself the rest of the Proust- 
ian world, this “moi” bearer of an extra-temporal world, enclosed 
within that other outer “moi” that Sainte Beuve saw only. But 
nothing in the pages we have shows us as yet by what process he 
drew in his wake the complete Proustian universe. 
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I. THE PropLEM—TIME 


HE re-appearance of investigations into the nature and mean- 
ama of time, a subject which, though it fretted medieval man, 
evoked from him little speculation, is a concomitant of the height 
of the Renaissance. In first modifying and then destroying the 
old cosmology, that curious synthesis of medieval theology and 
Greek speculation, the new astronomers, Copernicus, Brahe, Kep- 
ler, Bruno, and Galileo, prepared the way for a reopening of the 
subject. Spenser, Shakespeare, Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, and 
Milton, to name a few of the important writers during the Eng- 
lish Renaissance, were deeply interested in the problem of time. 
And with the development of the sciences of biology and geology 
and the superseding of the Newtonian conception of the universe, 
our own age has shown a similar concern. The work of Einstein 
in mathematics and physics, of Russell in mathematics and logic, 
of Bergson and Whitehead in metaphysics comes immediately to 
mind. The intuitive mind of the literary artist has been no less 
concerned with the problem. Among the poets Eliot and Cum- 
mings especially, Joyce, Woolf, and Proust in the novel, Miller in 
the drama are major figures of our century who in a variety of 
ways have tried to come to grips with time. Time-haunted Andrew 
Marvell is a living part of a long tradition of noble minds who 
rather than languish in “his slow-chap’t pow’r” have turned their 
creative energies against this well-nigh inscrutable fellow. 

During the Renaissance two distinct attitudes toward time pre- 
vailed. The older of the two was essentially pessimistic. Two of 
its chief ingredients, inheritances from the medieval world, were 
the doctrines of de contemptu mundi and of the providential idea 
of history. Another important ingredient was an initial misunder- 
standing of what the work of the Renaissance astronomers im- 
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plied, that is, the mistaken idea that evidence proving the earth 
and the planets were not fixed, the universe not motionless, in- 
evitably meant that nature was not stable. Human observation 
seemed to confirm these notions. The root of the rose is ever in 
its grave,’ precious friends are hid in death’s dateless night,* 
seemingly eternal queens perish without heir, even whole empires 
and civilizations die. We can with aptness call this prevalent 
Renaissance attitude toward time the doctrine of universal decay. 

In opposition, though not necessarily in contradiction, to such a 
position is a doctrine of optimism.‘ The optimism is of two kinds, 
although, as we shall see, before the seventeenth century was out, 
the two, like their prototypes during the Middle Ages, had become 
strange bedfellows. That optimism which found its sanction in 
Christian orthodoxy was either a simple dogmatic conviction or 
else a faith growing out of semi-mystical revelation that, although 
man dies, nature decays, the work of man perishes, the souls of 
the redeemed shall enjoy eternity. Philosophical optimism, becom- 
ing stronger and stronger as we move closer to the Age of En- 
lightenment, finds its root idea in the continuously growing body 
of Neo-Platonic thought, finds a sanction in the work of the 
Renaissance astronomers when it has come to be understood that 
the motions of the heavens are apparently perfectly ordered, and 
yet it, too, often depends upon a semi-mystical intuition. Of course 
man dies, says the philosophical optimist, but his blood lives on in 
his children; certainly nature on the surface of the earth decays, 
but it is also reborn, just as, after disappearing in the sea at night, 
the sun arises the next morning; for, as the movements of the 
planets prove, there is a constancy of motion in the universe; 
and although empires are destroyed, the highest work of man lives 
in his art, which is imperishable. 

Now it is interesting to see how these two attitudes toward time 
ebbed and flowed through the English Renaissance. In the first 


‘George Herbert, “Virtue,” stanza two. 

* Shakespeare, Sonnet XXX. 

® For treatments of this subject see, George Williamson, “Mutability, De- 
cay, and Seventeenth-Century Melancholy,” English Literary History, II 
(1935), 121-150; E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World-Picture, Lon- 
don, 1950, pp. 13 ff.; Richard Foster Jones, Ancients and Moderns, St. Louis, 
1936, pp. 39 ff.; Douglas Bush, Science and English Poetry, New York, 
1950, pp. 22 ff. 

‘For treatments of this subject see, Patrick Cruttwell, The Shakespearean 
Moment, London, 1954, pp. 154 ff., 199 ff.; Bush, pp. 54 ff.; Elmer Edgar 
Stoll, From Shakespeare to Joyce, New York, 1944, pp. 419 ff. 
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stage, the period of the Humanists, no great attention was paid 
to the subject. An unconscious optimism, born out of man’s re- 
newed faith in his humanness and carried along by his fascination 
in discovering for the first time a great deal about his physical 
world, prevailed. Spenser, who by means of allegory, turned the 
mind inward upon itself, was one of the first modern Englishmen 
to concern himself with the problem. The last section of the Faerie 
Queen, the “Mutabilitie Cantos,” is a statement of the problem of 
the decay of nature and an answer in terms of Neo-Platonic 
optimism. In sonnet after sonnet we see Shakespeare driven to the 
brink of despair by the consciousness of man’s mortality. Shake- 
speare’s resolution, through procreation, through transcending 
love, through the imperishability of his art, is also optimistic. 
After the death of Elizabeth, however, philosophical optimism was 
to some extent eclipsed by what one critic has called “the meta- 
physical shudder.’® The doctrine of universal decay runs strong 
through Donne, especially in the two Anniversaries and the Medi- 
tations, through Herbert, through the Cavaliers in the form of 
carpe diem verse, and through the prose of Burton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Jeremy Taylor. Then, sometime before 1650, the 
idea of decay waned once more, and optimism, strengthened by 
Puritanism and a more perfect understanding of the implications 
of the new astronomy, grew. By the time Newton published his 
Principia, 1687, the new science and the old religion, re-vitalized 
both by Puritanism and by the necessity for generating energy to 
fight against Puritanism on the one hand and Catholicism on the 
other, had joined themselves into a harmony which provided the 
basis for an optimism which was to last almost a hundred years. 
In Marvell, who wrote the bulk of his lyric poetry squarely in the 
middle of the seventeenth century,® we can see clearly the struggle 
between the doctrine of decay and the new optimism. 


Il. Tuer ReEsoLuUTION—MARVELL AND THE PROVIDENTIAL 
THEORY OF HISTORY 


In dealing with a poet who works for the most part in the short 
forms, the critic must take into consideration the possibility that 
he is dealing with a multiple sensibility. Just as a dramatist can 

* Williamson, p. 121. 


*Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 
1945, pp. 158-159n. 
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say of wine in one breath “Every inordinate cup is unblessed and 
the ingredient is a devil,” and in the next, “Good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used” (Othello, II, i, 311-313), 
Marvell can in one place urge, 


Seize the short Joyes then, ere they vade (“Clorinda and 
Damon,” 1. 8), 


and in ancther, 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness (““The Garden,” 11. 41-42).? 


And yet in the work of the poet whose art is a serious attempt to 
come to grips with life, whose poetry is a record of an inner 
vision that has been won with great effort, we can expect to find, 
if we look deep enough, a unified though perhaps developing sensi- 
bility. Marvell can be playful; in “The Fair Singer” and “Amestas 
and Thestylis” he is as coy as Suckling; but we must not let this 
occasional playfulness obscure the essential seriousness of Marvell 
as a poet. Marvell, too, is dispassionate, at times as objective as a 
dramatist. He had, writes Patrick Cruttwell, “the ability to stand 
aside from contemporary events even while writing and judging 
them. That ability the Horatian Ode . . . [shows] supremely; its 
quality comes from the fact that ... Marvell was able to place the 
conflict between Charles and Cromwell in the perspective of his- 
tory.”® Indeed, this objectivity, which is so characteristic of Mar- 
vell, has caused at least one exchange of heated words among 
twentieth century critics who have not quite the coolness of the 
poet whose work they are examining.® And yet, just as behind 
the inscrutable mask of Shakespeare the dramatist works a mind, 
a spirit, which has totally committed itself, so underneath the dis- 
interested exterior we can find an essential, a committed Marvell.’° 


7 Andrew Marvell, Poems, ed. Hugh MacDonald, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1952. All of my citations of Marvell’s poetry are from this edition. 

® Cruttwell, p. 200. - 

®See Cleanth Brooks, “Literary Criticism,’ English Institute Essays, 
1946, New York, 1947, pp. 127-158; Bush, “Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode,’” Se- 
wanee Review, LX (1952), 363-376; Brooks, “Notes on the Limits of ‘His- 
tory’ and the Limits of ‘Criticism,’” Sewanee Review, LXI (1953), 129-135. 

1 See Joseph H. Summers, “Marvell’s Nature,” English Literary History, 
XX (1953), 122-123. 
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Consideration of time runs through Marvell’s poetry. Two- 
thirds of the English poems are significant in a study of time, and 
every important piece, “To his Coy Mistress,” “The Garden,” 
“The Picture of Little T. C.,” “Bermudas,” “Upon Appleton 
House,” “An Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s Return from Ire- 
land,” “The First Anniversary of the Government under O. C.,” 
“A Poem upon the Death of O. C.,” in one way or other has 
time as a major concern. In some poems, “To his Coy Mistress” 
and “The Garden” for example, it is perfectly obvious that in 
order to understand the piece the reader must come to grips with 
Marvell’s ideas about time. In other cases, that time is important 
is not immediately evident. One critic, for instance, in an essay 
which is generally sound, at points extremely incisive, has taken 
Archibald Macleish to task for portraying Marvell as the poet 
who feels most keenly 


the always coming on 
The always rising of the night (“You, Andrew 
Marvell”) .?? 


But Macleish, who did not, I feel certain, take the idea for his 
poem solely, or even primarily, from “To his Coy Mistress,” 
Marvell’s single best-known poem and the piece which immedi- 
ately suggests itself when we think of “time” in Marvell, probably 
had read “Upon Appleton House” more carefully than had his 
critic, certainly carefully enough to see that after the considera- 
tion of the Fairfax genealogy and of the history of Nun Appleton 
House (themselves considerations of time), the structure of the 
poem is controlled by the idea of time: that is, the main section 
opens with a sunrise, 


When in the East the Morning Ray 
Hangs out the Colours of the day (11. 289-290), 


“J shall not discuss “Bermudas” in the text of my paper. The time theme 
in the poem is this: the Bermudas are a place of “eternal spring” (1. 13), a 
paradise on earth which is not subject to the ravishes of time. 

Summers, p. 122. I wonder whether Macleish’s phrase owes something 
to Milton’s “. . . sweet coming on/ Of grateful Evning milde .. .” (Para- 
dise Lost, Book IV). 
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and closes with a sunset 


But now the Salmon-Fisher’s moist 

Their Leathern Boats begin to hoist ; 

And, like Antipodes in Shoes, 

Have shod their Heads in their Canoos. 

How Tortoise like, but not so slow, 

These rational Amphibii go? 

Let’s in: for the dark Hemisphere 

Does now like one of them appear (11. 769-776). 


The same sort of movement in time is, of course, the controlling 
idea of Macleish’s poem. And perhaps Macleish is not the only 
modern writer who has read Marvell closely and been heavily in- 
fluenced in his own writing by what he has read. The figure which 
both provides the structure and carries the idea of Virginia 
Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway is the striking on a time-piece of the hour 
irrevocable, leaden circles dissolving in the air. I should not be at 
all surprised that Marvell’s “The First Anniversary” suggested 
the figure to Virginia Woolf. The poem opens: 


Like the vain Curlings of the Watry maze, 
Which in smooth streams a sinking weight does raise ; 
So Man, declining alwayes, disappears 
In the weak Circles of increasing Years ; 
And his short Tumults of themselves Compose, 
While flowing Time above his Head does close 
(11. 1-6) 328 


and in lines forty-one and forty-two we have a procession of 
saints and a striking of “the hourly bell.” Marvell’s great passion 
for time endears him to the sensibility of the twentieth century.** 


And yet there are basic elements in Marvell’s ideas about time 
which are part of Renaissance tradition. Marvell was oppressed 
by the doctrine of universal decay no less heavily than were his 
Elizabethan and early seventeenth-century predecessors. These 


128 Cf. “So consider man’s life aright to be a circle . . .” (Donne, Sermon 
XLVI, Folio 1640). 

#8 Also cf. Eliot, The Waste Land: “But at my back from time to time I 
hear/ The sounds of horns and motors .. .” (11. 196-197) to the opening 
lines of “To his Coy Mistress.” Other echoes, ideas, and images from Mar- 
vell’s poem are diffused throughout Eliot’s. 
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lines from “Upon the Death of O. C.” might well have served as 
a theme for one of Donne’s Meditations :** 


Oh humaine glory, vaine, Oh death, oh wings, 
Oh worthlesse world oh transitory things! (11. 255-256) 


Just as “the goddess Mutability finally claims sway in the world” 
at the end of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis® and as George 
Herbert’s “sweet day” and “sweet spring” and “sweet rose” all 
must die (“Virtue”), so do the flowers in Marvell’s garden fade 
into lifelessness. In “The Picture of Little T. C.” the poet win- 
somely urges that the child, who is enjoying a momentary om- 
nipotence because of her youthful beauty, 


most procure 
That violets may a longer age endure (11. 31-32). 


And in much the same way that Herrick pleads with the fair 
daffodils to 


Stay, stay 
Until the hasting day 
Has run 
But to the even-song (“To Daffodils,” 11. 5-8), 


Marvell’s nymph in the garden prays to her dying fawn, 


O do not run too fast (“The Nymph complaining for the 
death of her Faun’ 1. 109). 


Love too dies. Perhaps Marvell’s figure in “The Unfortunate 
Lover,” 


But soon these Flames do lose their light, 
Like Meteors of a Summers night: 

Nor can they to that Region climb, 

To make impression upon Time (11. 5-9), 


4 See, for example, Donne’s Meditations VII and XIV and Sermons 
LXXII and XXVII (Folio 1640). 
* Tillyard, p. 14. 
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was inspired by Thomas Campion’s adaptation of Catullus’s 
“Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus” : 


Heaven’s great lamps do dive 
Into their west, and straight again revive, 
But soon as once set is our little light, 
Then must we sleep one ever-during night (11. 3-6). 


Though poignant in itself, Marvell’s sentiment about the decay 
of flowers, of passion and beauty, is always a charged feeling, 
for we realize, of course, that through the symbols of flowers 
and love Marvell is pointing in his own objective and delicate way 
at the human condition: 


So Man, declining alwayes, disappears 
In the weak Circles of increasing Years. 


The men one knows and admires, Lord Hastings, Lord Francis 
Villiers, die.1* Even the great Cromwell, a man set apart by Prov- 
idence, after “a slow and languishing Disease” (“Upon the Death 
of O. C.,” 11. 29-30) has seized his darling daughter, must perish: 


That Providence which had so long the care 

Of Cromwell’s head, and numbred ev’ry hair, 

Now in its self (the Glass where all appears) 

Has seen the period of his golden Years: 

And thenceforth onely did attain to trace, 

What death might least so fair a Life deface (11. 1-6). 


Indeed, the remembrance of man’s transiency is always looming 
up from the back of Marvell’s mind; even as he sits writing his 
finest pieces about the goodness of life in the garden, death perches 
on the back of Marvell’s chair and every now and then rustles its 
wings just as a reminder. We have already seen how the poem in 


#*“TJnon the Death of Lord Hastings” and “An Elegy upon the Death of 
My Lord Francis Villiers.” Both Margoliouth (p. 334) and MacDonald (p. 
203) have reservations about ascribing the elegy upon Lord Villiers to Mar- 
vell. Some internal evidence that leads me to believe the poem is Marvell’s 
is the similarity of the Chinese porcelain figure in the elegy, 

As the wise Chinese in the fertile womb 
Of Earth doth a more precious clay entombe (11. 31-32), 
to the figure in “The First Anniversary of oe Government under O. C.,” 
Their earthy Projects under ground they 
More slow and brittle then the China a wenn 19-20). 
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which Marvell praises that most splendid of garden spots, Nun 
Appleton House, moves inevitably toward the night. Early in the 
same piece, while celebrating the glory of the Fairfax line, Mar- 
vell hears a faint flutter of the wings and feels called upon to in- 
ject this somber note: 


The House was built upon the Place 

Only as for a Mark of Grace; 

And for an /nn to entertain 

Its Lord a while, but not remain (11. 69-72). 


The idea of death invades “The Garden,” the poem in which 
Marvell comes closest to expressing completely his ideal for this 
life (11. 55-56), and little T. C., enjoying the young beauty of 
her own flower garden, must be reminded that Flora sometimes 
nips beauty in the blossom (11. 33-40). 

The lines in which Marvell most memorably expresses the 
hovering of death are, of course, the famous couplet in “To his 
Coy Mistress” : 


But at my back I alwaies hear 
Times winged Charriot hurrying near (11. 21-22) 


The composite image of “Times winged Chariot” sums up for us 
the whole Renaissance doctrine of decay. Here we have the 
chariot of which Spenser’s rolling wheel is the synecdoche: 


The rolling wheele, that runneth often round, 
The hardest steele in tract of time doth teare 
(Amoretti, XVIII). 


And this figure of Spenser’s links Marvell’s chariot with the fa- 
mous Greek-medieval wheel of Fortune by way of the wheel of 
change in the “Mutabilitie Cantos”: 


What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele 

Of Change, the which all mortall things doth sway, 

But that therby doth find, and plainly feele, 

How Mutability in them doth play 

Her cruell sports, to many mens decay? (Canto VI, I) 


Here too we have a figure which can hold Shakespeare’s personi- 
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fications of time as “swift-footed,” as having a “fell” or “injuri- 
ous” hand.’* Perhaps Marvell’s figure provided Milton with part 
of the inspiration which created such images as “the Wheele of 
Day and Night” (Paradise Lost, VIII) and “the Carr of Night” 
(Paradise Lost, 1X) or even helped inspire those magnificent lines 
in which Milton has Death, not yet mounted upon his pale horse, 
ride close behind sin: 


... behind her [Sin] Death 
Close following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale Horse (Paradise Lost, X). 


And I suspect the cliche we still use to express all kinds of ideas 
about pursuit, “breathing down our neck,” owes something to 
Marvell’s winged chariot. Truly the image is momentous and rich, 
moving backward and forward in the Western Epoch and holding 
a wealth of ideas. 

All Renaissance poets did not react to the doctrine of universal 
decay with the high seriousness of Spenser and Shakespeare. Go- 
ing back to Horace, with whom the phrase Carpe Diem orig- 
inated, and Catullus, who in turn go back to the pre-Epicurean 
school of Greek philosophy founded by Aristippus of Cyrene, the 
Cyrenaic, Elizabethan lyricists like Campion and Jonson, and 
Sons of Ben or Cavaliers like Herrick, Waller, and Suckling 
worked over and over the carpe diem theme. Marvell is sometimes 
erroneously placed in this tradition, especially by those to whom 
Marvell is chiefly the poet of “To his Coy Mistress.”** (As I 
shall show later, this poem has often been misunderstood and has 
never, so far as I know, been fully explicated in print.) There 
are isolated lines in Marvell which suggest an affinity with Cam- 
pion’s 


My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love, 
And though the sager sort our deeds reprove, 
Let us not weigh them 
(Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus’’) ; 


% Sonnets XIX, LXIII, LXIV, LXV. 
8 See, for example, Robert P. Tristram Coffin and Alexander M. Wither- 
spoon, Seventeenth-Century Poetry, New York, 1946, p. 213. 
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and Jonson’s 


Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can, the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever, 
He, at length, our goods will sever 
(song from Volpone) ; 


and Herrick’s 


Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time 
(“Corinna’s Going A-Maying’’). 


In “Young Love,” for example, the poet says: 


Now then love me: time may take 
Thee before thy time away: 
Of this Need wee’l Virtue make, 
And learn Love before we may (stanza V). 


But the opening lines of the poem make clear the fact that Mar- 
vell’s love is not Cyrenaic but, if seriously meant at all, Platonic: 


Come little Infant, Love me now, 
While thine unsuspected years 
Clear thine aged Fathers brow 
From cold Jealousie and Fears (stanza I). 


In “Clorinda and Damon,” Clorinda invites Damon to drive his 
flocks her way. Damon answers: 


No: ’tis too late they went astray. 


Clorinda persists : 


I have a grassy Scutcheon spy’d, 
Where Flora blazons all her pride. 
The Grass I aim to feast thy Sheep: 
The Flow’rs I for thy Temples keep. 


Damon recites a line from the creed of decay: 


Grass withers; and the Flow’rs too fade. 


Clorinda counters with a line of the creed of carpe diem: 


Seize the short Joyes then, ere they vade. 
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Marvell however, does not end with the plea, as in Herrick, poign- 
ant because supposedly never answered. Refusing to leave the 
matter in doubt, he has Damon answer Clorinda as firmly as 
Milton has the Lady in answer to Comus’s 


List Lady be not coy, and be not cosen’d 
With that same vaunted name Virginity, 


reply : 


Enjoy your dear Wit, and gay Rhetorick 
That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence, 
Thou art not fit to hear thy self convinc’t. 


Marvell’s dialogue continues : 


Clorinda: Seest thou that unfrequented Cave? 
D. That den? C. Loves Shrine. D. But Virtue’s Grave. 
In whose cool bosome we may lye 
Safe from the Sun. D. not Heaven’s Eye. 
C. Near this, a Fountaines liquid Bell 
Tinkles within the concave Shell. 
D. Might a Soul bath there and be clean, 
Or slake its Drought? 


O 


And the resolution of the conflict is not the love-making we expect 
in a carpe diem piece but a duet to Pan, Nature, who to Marvell 
is more satisfying than love. Marvell’s solution to the problem of 
time was not carpe diem. 

The movement of Marvell away from the pessimism character- 
istic of the middle stage of the Renaissance toward optimism takes 
two courses. The first is theological. Good Christian that he was, 
Marvell undoubtedly felt satisfied with the way in which Milton 
accounted for decay; in Book XI of Paradise Lost the Father ex- 
plains to the Son how 


I at first with two fair gifts 
Created him endowd, with Happiness 
And Immortalitie: that fondly lost, 
This other serv’d but to eternize woe; 
Till I provided Death ; so Death becomes 
His final remedie, and after Life 
Tri’d in sharp tribulation, and refin’d 
By Faith and faithful works, to second Life, 
Wak’t in the renovation of the just, 
Resignes him up with Heav’n and Earth renewd. 
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In “The Garden” Marvell offers something of the same explana- 
tion, albeit not without the play of wit: 


Such was that happy Garden-state, 
While Man there walk’d without a Mate: 
After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet! 

But ’twas beyond a Mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there: 

Two Paradises ’twere in one 

To live in Paradise alone (stanza VIII). 


Like Milton, Marvell was also convinced that the soul transcends 
time, that the soul is immortal. In “A Dialogue between the Re- 
solved Soul and Created Pleasure” the poet exhorts his soul: 


Courage my Soul, now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal Shield (11. 1-2) ; 


and later in the poem Marvell speaks of the soul’s destiny (11. 
17-18 and 77), an idea implicit in the figure of Nun Appleton 
House as an inn to entertain Fairfax for a while. We find the 
same idea expressed in terms which are less obviously Christian - 
in “The Garden”: the soul casts “the Bodies Vest aside” and will 
one day make the “longer flight” (11. 51-56). The imagery of 
“On a Drop of Dew,” that is, the soul as a drop which is a micro- 
cosm of the universe, falls from the sky and then is one day 
exhaled back again by the sun, contains the same idea in the 
kind of Neo-Platonic mode we associate with Vaughan, as in “The 
Waterfall,” 


Why, since each drop of thy quick store 

Runs thither whence if flowed before, 

Should poor souls fear a shade or night, 

Who came, sure, from a sea of light? (11. 15-18), 


or in “The Retreat.” But Marvell is not really a mystic. His verse 
is not a record of mystical vision but the work of an imagination 
carefully controlled by intellect. Where Vaughan is intense, Mar- 
vell is relaxed; and where Vaughan is impassioned, Marvell 
is cool. The mystic line in Marvell does not carry him very far in 
an attempt to handle the time problem, not beyond some fairly 
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conventional ideas, nicely put as they are, about the immortality 
of the soul. 

There is another way in which theological and Neo-Platonic 
ideas combine to constitute an attack on time in Marvell. The root 
image here is the figure of Oliver Cromwell; the poems in which 
Marvell works out his ideas are chiefly the magnificent “Horatian 
Ode,” “The First Anniversary,” and to some extent “Upon the 
Death of O. C.” Marvell’s notion of Cromwell, first expressed 
in the “Ode,” is much like that Milton had about himself—the 
idea of the man of destiny, the divinely chosen one. In the same 
vein that Milton writes , 


To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Toward which Time leads me... 
(“How soon hath Time. . .”), 


Marvell writes of Cromwell: 


*Tis Madness to resist or blame 
The force of agony Heavens flame: 
And, if we would speak true, 
Much to the Man is due. 
Who, from his private Gardens, where 
He liv’d reserv’d and austere, 
As if his highest plot 
To plant the Bergamot, 
Could by industrious Valour climbe 
To ruine the great Work of Time, 
And cast the Kingdome old 
Into another Mold. 
Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the antient Rights in vain: 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong or weak. 
Nature that hateth emptiness, 
Allows of penetration less : 
And therefore must make room 
Where greater Spirits come (11. 25-44). 


To some extent Cromwell is the exceptional man because the mo- 
ment itself makes a demand upon human kind and Cromwell alone 
is equal to that demand: 


If these the Times, then this must be the Man 
(“The First Anniversary,” 1. 144). 
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(Marvell expresses the idea of the necessity of the moment in 
a less serious mode in “Daphnis and Chloe”: Chloe has refused 
Daphnis’s proffer of himself, and now, the moment having past, 
love between the two is impossible.) The moment of Cromwell 
is the time for change, the time for revolution, the time for bring- 
ing in a new order. Although Marvell pays a most splendid trib- 
ute to the last representative of the old system in the lines on the 
execution of Charles in the “Ode” and although at first he might 
have had some reservations about this man who was to be the 
instrument by which the new order would be established,’® Marvell 
was firmly committed to the change, for he saw it as divinely or- 
dained. 


By the time he had composed “The First Anniversary,” Mar- 
vell “wished to show Cromwell as one divinely gifted to restore 
England to an order reflecting the order of the universe, one con- 
ceivably who may usher in the millenium.”®° Here Cromwell is 
“indefatigable” and “cuts his way still nearer to the Skyes” (11. 
45-46) ; he is “Angelique” and “outwings the wind” (1. 126); 
his sanction is divine (11. 239-240). In order to validate this 
sanction, Marvell in the first half of the poem employs a series 
of figures which associate Cromwell with divinity, first of all as 
it transcends time and then as it manifests itself in the order 
and harmony of the universe. The unifying image in this section 
is the circle. In the opening lines the life of the ordinary man is 
pictured as “vain curlings” which radiate from the center of a 
weight dropped into a smooth stream, only to disappear (11. 1-6). 
Cromwell, however, is like the sun, running eternally in its orbit: 


Crowmwell alone with greater Vigour runs, 
(Sun-like) the Stages of succeeding Suns: 
And still the Day which he doth next restore, 
Is the just wonder of the Day before (11. 7-10). 


He can contract “the force of scattered Time” and can perform 
“in one Year the work of Ages” (11. 13-14). The carrying on of 
the time idea in the poem is complex. In line 47 the Platonic-medi- 


See the Cleanth Brooks-Douglas Bush discussion which I alluded to 
earlier. 

Ruth Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1950, p. 164. See also Bush, “Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode,’” p. 368. 
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eval concept of the music of the spheres is introduced," having 
been prepared for by the sun image, and Cromwell is the tuner 
of and the player upon this cosmic instrument (11. 56, 66-67, 74). 
At the instant he struck “the powr’ful Strings,” 


The Commonwealth then first together came (11. 74-75). 


As Marvell works back into the astronomical mode of the circle 
figure, we then see Cromwell, again like the sun in the Copernican 
system, standing with his foot at the center of the universe: 


When for his Foot he thus a place had found, 
He hurles e’er since the World about him round 
(11. 99-100). 


From such a position it is not impossible that he, perhaps the 
chosen one, might establish heaven on earth, might “usher in the 
millenium” : 


Hence oft I think, if in some happy Hour 
High Grace should meet in one with highest Pow’r, 
And then a seasonable People still 
Should bend to his, as he to Heavens will, 
What we might hope, what wonderful Effect 
From such a wish’d Conjuncture might reflect. 
Sure, the mysterious Work, where none withstand, 
Would forthwith finish under such a Hand: 
Fore-shortened Time its useless Course would stay, 
And soon precipitate the latest Day (11. 131-140). 


Cromwell then might vanquish the winged chariot. And there is 
evidence that Marvell and his contemporaries believed quite lit- 
erally in this possibility. In 1655-1656, steps were taken to re- 
admit Jews into England, for according to the then current inter- 
pretation of Biblical prophecy the millenium could not be 
established on earth until the Jews had been converted.” 


“For a discussion of Platonic and Neo-Platonic ideas and images in 
Marvell, see Milton Klonsky, “A Guide through the Garden,” Sewanee 
Review, LVIII (1950), 16-35. Also see Margoliouth’s and MacDonald’s 
notes on “The First Anniversary.” 

"With regard to the readmittance of Jews to England in 1655-1656, 
Fletcher in The Perfect Politician wrote: “Since there is a promise of their 
Conversion, means must be used to that end, which is the preaching of the 
Gospel; and that cannot be had, except they be permitted to reside where 
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Up to this point in the poem the imagery has been Platonic, 
although the basic idea is that of Providential history. Now, how- 
ever, the dominating figure is that of the horse and chariot, and 
the interest in Cromwell becomes less apocalyptic and more im- 
mediate. Marvell here is concerned with government. In a refer- 
ence to the plot against Cromwell in Hyde Park, September 29, 
1654,”* Marvell first introduces the image of the horses, in this 
instance not under Cromwell’s control : 


Our brutish fury struggling to be Free, 
Hurry’d thy Horses while they hurry’d thee. 
When thou hadst almost quit thy Mortal cares, 
And soyl’d in Dust thy Crown of silver Hairs 
(11. 177-180). 


But before long Cromwell, the “Peoples Charioteer” (1. 224), 
has the horses under his management: 


But thee triumphant hence the firy Carr, 
And firy Steeds had born out of the Warr, 
From the low World, and thankless Men above, 
Unto the Kingdom blest of Peace and Love 
(11. 215-218). 


Abruptly the image for leadership is changed (1. 265) to that of 
the ship of state with Cromwell as “the great Captain” (1. 321). 
But if we have been holding in our mind the important image of 
Time’s winged chariot, we see that Marvell has subtly suggested 
the idea of time throughout the second half of the poem. Crom- 
well does not feel the chariot ever at his back; rather, he is the 
divinely appointed charioteer. Cromwell, who might well be the 
means of re-establishing the lost Paradise, of superseding time 
with eternity on earth, is appropriately pictured as the man who 
controls the winged chariot of Time, who turns decay into uni- 
versal order and harmony. Before concluding his panegyric by 


the Gospel is preached.” (Margoliouth, Vol. I, p. 252) For a full treatment 
of millenial ideas and activities in the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, see William York Tindall, John Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher, New 
York, 1934, pp. 118-143. Cromwell, it seems, was not very friendly to this 
doctrine. Undoubtedly Marvell’s witty conceit in “To his Coy Mistress,” 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Jews (11. 9-10), 
was inspired by a subject which was in the air at the time. 
* MacDonald, p. 195. 
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having the princes of the world stand amazed before the mighty 
exploits of Cromwell (11. 349-394), Marvell returns to the image 
of Cromwell as the sun in order to celebrate him as the regener- 
ating force of the nation. Like the sun, Cromwell not only moves 
eternally and harmoniously through the universe, but he also is 
the source of light and heat: 


So while our Star that gives us Light and Heat, 
Seem’d now a long and gioomy Night to threat, 
Up from the other World his Flame he darts 
(11. 343-345). 


This curious combination of Platonic imagery, Christian eschatol- 
ogy, and practical politics shows Marvell to be a good Puritan. 
For, as Cruttwell has pointed out, “in spite of the gloominess of 
the dogmas which the extreme Puritans held, the Puritan was 
fundamentally an optimist. He was an optimist in so far as he 
was a revolutionary; he believed that changes in church and so- 
ciety ought to be made, could be made, and when made would 
bring about remarkable improvements in the human condition.”™* 
Indeed, we take away from Marvell’s “Horatian Ode” and “The 
First Anniversary” much the same feeling that we take from 
Paradise Lost. “To Milton and his generation,” writes Elmer 
Edgar Stoll, “man is immortal, is not, with his belongings, to be 
swallowed up in what is no better than an instant in the gulf. He 
has a place in the sun. Over the Puritan’s eyes Eternity does not 
hang, as it does over ours today, like the night.”’** 


Now the Platonic strain of the concept of the well ordered uni- 
verse goes back to Spenser. In fact, Spenser’s resolution to the 
problem of universal decay at the end of the “Mutabilitie Cantos” 
philosophically is quite similar to Marvell’s: 


I 


When I bethinke me on that speech whyleare 
Of Mutability, and well it way, 

Me seemes, that though she all unworthy were 
Of the heav’ns rule, yet, very sooth to say, 

In all things else she beares the greatest sway: 


* Cruttwell, p. 144. 


p. 
* Stoll, p. 419. 
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Which makes me loath this state of life so tickle, 

And love of things so vaine to cast away ; 

Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 

Short Time shall soon cut down with his consuming sickle. 


II 


Then gin I thinke on that which Nature sayd, 

Of that same time when no more change shall be, 

But stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 

Upon the pillours of eternity, 

That is the contrayr to Mutabilitie : 

For all that moveth doth in change delight: 

But thence-forth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight: 

O that great Sabbaoth God graunt me that Sabaoths sight! 
(“The VIII. Canto, Unperfite”’) 


And there is evidence that the doctrine of universal decay did 
not hold sway unchallenged in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, as a reading of Donne, Herbert, Burton, Browne, and 
Taylor has led some to believe.** Indeed, it almost seems that for 
every “shudder” there was a beam of optimism. In 1627, for ex- 
ample, Dr. George Hakewill published An Apologie or Declara- 
tion of the Power and Providence of God in the Government of 
the World, Consisting in an Examination and Censure of the 
Common Errour Touching Nature’s Perpetual and Universal 
Decay, a philosophical answer to Dr. Godfery Goodman’s The Fall 
of Man, or the Corruption of Nature Proved by Natural Reason, 
which had appeared in 1616. Hakewell’s argument is much the same 
as Spenser’s and, except for the notion of an immediate millenium, 
as Marvell’s.*7 One of Milton’ earliest published poems, “Naturam 
non pati senium,” is concerned with the same subject. And Milton’s 
resolution follows right along in the tradition: 


At pater omnipotens fundatis fortius astris 
Consuluit rerum summae, certoque peregit 
Pondere fatorum lancés, atque ordine summo 
Singula perpetuum jussit servare tenorum. 


* Williamson, it seems to me, overstates the predominance of the doctrine. 
Even in Donne there is a note, frequently repeated, of optimism. See Donne’s 
elegies “Change” and “Variety” and his “Holy Sonnet X.” 

* Williamson, pp. 126-134. Williamson, from whom my knowledge of the 
controversy comes, discusses the matter in some detail. 
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Volvitur hinc lapsu mundi rota prima diruno; 
Raptat & ambitos socia vertigine czlos. 

slats wide sb. chele teary Sic denique in evum 

Ibit cunctarum series justissima rerum, 

Donec flamma orbem populabitur ultima, laté 
Circumplexa polos, & vasti culmina czli ; 
Ingentique rogo flagrabit machina mundi 


(11. 33-38, 65-69) .”° 


The culmination of the tradition is the Principia, 1687, in which 
Newton “not only gave a scientific answer to the question ‘How?’ 
but gave at least partial answer to the question ‘Why?’ A universe 
whose very regularity might have been called meaningless was re- 
established as a universal order under the sway of scientific law.” 
Marvell along with Milton helps to usher in the Age of Ration- 
alism. 


III. THe RESOLUTION—MARVELL AND His ArT 


But Cromwell died thirty years before Pope was born. Instead 
of the Millenium, another Charles descended upon England. And 
Newton’s well ordered universe was eventually to dissolve into 
Darwin’s and Einstein’s. Has the winged chariot demolished Mar- 
vell? Not quite. Marvell took one other measure in his struggle 
with time. In turning to politics, orthodox religion, the organiza- 
tion of the physical universe as it was understood by the best 
minds of his age, Marvell was looking for an external salvation. 
But at the same time he did not neglect to turn within himself in 
the hope of finding a way to stand against the death-dealing 
chariot. This, the inner way, has stood the test of three centuries 
most successfully. 

One of the most striking aspects of the inner life of Marvell 

*®Frank Allen Patterson (Milton’s Complete Poems, New York, 1934, 
pp. 100-101) translates. s 

Ah! No! The Omnipotent Father has taken counsel for the uni- 
verse by establishing the stars on a firmer basis, has adjusted the 
scales of Fate by unchanging weights, and given command that 
every individual element in the great order should ceaselessly keep 
the even tenor of its way. Hence it comes that the First Wheel of 
the Universe rolls on its diurnal course, and with like whirling 
speed sweeps along the spheres that it encloses. . . . Thus, in brief, 
the perfect succession of all things shall go on forever until the 
final conflagration, wrapping far and wide the poles and the sum- 
mits of the mighty sky, shall ravage the whole world and on that 


stupendous pyre shall blaze the structure of the universe. 
* Bush, Science and English Poetry, p. 54. 
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as recorded in his finest poetry is the man’s poise, his almost per- 
fect balance despite the chariot at his back. By this I mean some- 
thing more difficult to achieve than the objectivity I have already 
discussed. The greatness of the “Horatian Ode” is not only or 
chiefly a result of Marvell’s fair-mindedness to both sides, nor 
to his coolness in a time of high passions. Rather the “Ode” is 
great because of the presence in Marvell in its rarest form of 
that element which we call classic, something we do not really 
find in Dryden and Pope, Neo-classicals, despite their conscious 
attention to and imitation of the Romans. This classic poise, im- 
plicit in every line in the “Ode,” is most explicitly described in 
“The Definition of Love.” Here we find an absolute acceptance of 
Fate, of that circumstance which is beyond human control. The 
poet is perfectly aware that “Fate does Iron wedges drive” (1. 11) 
and issues “Decrees of Steel” (1. 18). He knows that his 


... Love is of a birth as rare 

As ’tis for object strange and high: 
It was begotten by despair 

Upon Impossibility (11. 1-4). 


He admits that Despair is “magnanimous,” that Hope can do noth- 
ing but vainly flap “its Tinsel Wing” (11. 5, 8). And yet, impos- 
sible as consummated love might be for him, he can write about it, 
he can use the word. The reward for his courage in the face of 
full realization of his situation is the remarkable position he is 
able to take; and in a series of brilliant conceits he finds himself 
able to define that position with the precision of a geometrician :*° 


Unless the giddy Heaven fall, 

And Earth some new Convulsion tear ; 
And, us to joyn, the World should all 
Be cramp’d into a Planisphere.* 


®Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, in Understanding Poetry 
(New York, 1938, p. 439), express the idea similarly. 

* Cf. Donne: “Take a flat map, a globe in plano, and here is east and there 
is west as far asunder as two points can be put. But reduce the flat map to 
roundness, which is the true form, and then east and west touch one another, 
and all are one” (Sermon XLVI, Folio 1640) ; also, 

I joy that in these straits I see my west; 
For though their currents yield return to none, 
What shall my west hurt me? As west and east 
In all flat maps (and I am one) are one, 
So death doth touch the resurrection (“Hymn to God, 
My God, in My Sickness,” stanza 3). 
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As Lines so Loves oblique may well 

Themselves in every Angle greet: 

But our so truly Paralel, 

Though infinite can never meet (stanzas VI, VII). 


So there Marvell stands, heroically poised between love and fate, 
desire and impossibility, life and death in life. 

In “The Picture of Little T. C.” and “The Garden” Marvell 
finds the same sort of repose. Like time, the simple nymph T. C. 
must grow, and she, like time, might drive her “glancing wheels” 
over the hearts of those who struggle (11. 17-22). In order to 
avoid being run down, the poet requests that he 


be laid 
Where I may see thy Glories from some shade (11. 23-24). 


A number of critics have pointed out that the image here suggests 
death, and in a way it does.*? The association of shade and death 
is conventional. Milton has Sin call Death “my shade,” for ex- 
ample (Paradise Lost, X). And in “On the Death of O. C.” 
Marvell tells us that Cromwell 


Here ended all his mortal toyles: He lay’d 
And slept in Peace under the Lawrel shade (11. 155-156). 


But in “Little T. C.” the poet really is not expressing a death wish. 
Rather, he is describing for us a state of mind which he finds it 
possible to enter into, a very death in life, wherein he is outside 
the “remorseless rush of time.”** This same condition Marvell 
enters into in “The Garden.” Here the idea of bringing together 
life and death is carried throughout the poem by the imagery. In 
stanza one the poet tells us that the flowers and trees (life) weave 
for him “Garlands of repose.” Quiet, innocence, solitude, in stanza 
two, all characteristic of death, do have plants that grow. In stanza 
three we find the same shadow, but here green, we met in “Little 
T. C.” The color green at once suggests life in that it connotes 
vegetation, and death in that its cool beauty contrasts to the active 
passion of “white and red” (woman). That Marvell means his 

®E. M. W. Tillyard, Poetry Direct and Oblique, London, 1948, p. 78. See 
also Margoliouth’s note on the poem. 


* Joseph Conrad, “Preface,” The Nigger of the Narcissus, Garden City, 
1908, p. xi. 
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green in just this way is clear from the aborification of human 
lovers, that is, 4 losing of humanity without dying, that follows 
(stanza IV) and especially in the “green Shade’”** image, in which 
life and death are manifestly juxtaposed (stanza VI). And when 
the poet sheds the “vest” of his body** and as a living soul in the 
form of a bird perches, waiting for final death, in the boughs of a 
tree (stanza VII), he has done his utmost to verbalize the state 
of mind in which he feels that for a moment he has escaped from 
the threat of the chariot. 

To this point Marvell is defensive. He has found a way of 
partial escape. But, having courageously accepted his circumstance 
while maintaining perfect balance, having found for himself a 
place of repose, he now can act, he can create. When in the elegy 
on Cromwell, Marvell commences his consolation with that most 
tender couplet, 


He without noise still travell’d to his End, 
As silent Suns to meet the Night descend (11. 135-136), 


Marvell is pitting his linguistic power against time. When Marvell 
constructs an elaborate and somewhat grotesque conceit like that 
of the weeping statue of the nymph which will wear its own 
breasts into the marble (“The Nymph complaining” 11. 111-122), 
Marvell is straining his verbal capacities in an effort to control 
time within the mind, just as, he hoped, Cromwell would prove 
himself able to control the horses of the time of history. On oc- 
casion, Marvell through the manipulation of symbols is led to 
a completely new and daring idea, as when in the final lines of 
“The Garden” he explains that he has found a novel way of com- 


“Cf. Vaughan, 
Nor was Heaven cold unto him; for each day 
The valley or the mountain 
Afforded visits, and still paradise lay 
In some green shade or fountain (“Corruption,” 11. 21-24) ; 
and 
Thou knew’st this tree when a green shade 
Covered it... (“The Book,” 11. 11-12). 
* Cf. Wordsworth, 
—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul (“Tintern Abbey Ode,” 11. 41-46). 
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puting time, a way in which’ time is not ‘a pursuing chariot but 
something “smoothly passing,”’** in which hours are not destroyers 
but something “sweet and wholesome.” The single most explicit 
passage in which Marvell expresses the transcending power of 
creativity is the famous sixth stanza of “The Garden.” Here, as 
we have seen, the poet already is withdrawn into the mind, already 
has found his repose in that mirror-like yet deep and vast sea of 
thought. The mirror image, a favorite of Marvell’s,** symbolizes 
the self-knowledge which leads to. acceptance, poise, -repose. But 
Marvell is not content with mere self-preservation : 


The Mind, that Ocean where each kind 
Does streight its own resemblance find; 
Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other Worlds, and other Seas. 


Although the reference to the creative act is explicit, the kind of 
process creativity is to Marvell remains suggestive and therefore 
rich. It is the kind of act Satan reluctantly attributes to God: 


Space may produce new worlds. . . (Paradise Lost, 1), 


the kind of act which one hundred and fifty years later Words- 
worth was still able to see as the symbol of the eternality of the 
mind of Marvell’s great creative contemporary: 


And from my pillow, looking forth by light 

Of moon or foaming stars, I could behold 

The antechapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone 
(Prelude, Bk. III, 11. 58-63, 1850 version). 


This much we can be certain of: that the poet, while perfectly 
poised between life and death (the “green Shade”), feels. that by 
reducing the material, the time-struck world (“all that’s made”) 
to living (“green”) thought, he can annihilate and thus control it. 


* This line is taken from Edmund Blunden’s translation of Marvell’s 
“Hortus,” a companion-piece in Latin to “The Garden.” (TLS, August 12, 
1955, 462). 

See, for example, “On a Drop of Dew,” 1. 31. 
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“To his Coy Mistress” is the product of Marvell’s creative in- 
telligence at its finest. More strongly than any other poem of 
Marvell’s this lyric has caught the fancy of our time. Although 
we are initially drawn to the piece because of the intelligence, 
imagination, and wit with which the carpe diem theme of the 
tribe of Ben and the Cavaliers is handled, perhaps we realize 
that there is something more here than a passion for the created 
world and a melancholy for the inexorable treatment of time, a 
something which we have trouble verbalizing. It is really some- 
what ironic that “To his Coy Mistress” should be Marvell’s best- 
known poem, for to those who know the body of Marvell’s work 
the piece seems to be at odds with the real, the essential Marvell. 
In the same way that students of Arnold, feeling it ironic that 
“Dover Beach” should be his single best-known poem when it 
seems most atypical of the mature man, fall back upon the idea 
of the multiple sensibility, upon the lyric mood to explain the 
apparent inconsistency, critics have explained “To his Coy Mis- 
tress” as Marvell in a fit of sensuality.** But I insist that the poem 
is one of Marvell’s two finest lyrics; and unless a man’s best work 
can come from surface of his mind as well as from the depths, 
the piece should be a rare expression of Marvell’s central vision. 
I think “To his Coy Mistress” is precisely that. 

Many critics have pointed out that for one reason or another 
“To his Coy Mistress” is superior to the apparent companion 
pieces of Jonson, Herrick, and Waller. Marvell “gave mystic 
grandeur to the simple theme of Herrick’s ‘Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,’” writes Tucker Brooke cryptically.*° T. R. Henn 
sees Marvell’s poem as more complex than any of Herrick’s: 


Now the philosophy of carpe diem is an old one. Herrick, 
with his ‘pretty pastoral gale of fancy,’ might write 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. .... But the problem 
that Marvell is facing is more complex than this.*° 


F. R. Leavis feels that Marvell’s poem “has a strength that Her- 


*§ Summers, p. 130. 
° Baugh, et al., A Literary History of England, New York, 1948, p. 668. 
“T R. Henn, The Apple and the Spectroscope, London, 1951, p. 26. 
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rick’s has not—a seriousness that does not make it less playful and 
light.”** For T. S. Eliot, Marvell’s superiority lies in his imagery : 


The theme is one of the great traditional common-places 
of European literature. It is the theme of ‘O mistress 
mine, ’ of ‘Gather ye rosebuds,’ of ‘Go, lovely rose’; it is 
in the Savage austerity of Lucretius and the intense 
levity of Catullus. Where the wit of Marvell renews the 
theme is in the variety and order of the images.*” 


To George Williamson, Marvell’s poem proves the superiority 
of the metaphysical toughness.** Certainly all of these estimates 
are true. But so far as I know no one has quite shown why “To 
his Coy Mistress” has a mystic grandeur, a complexity, a tough- 
ness, a richness of imagery which we do not find in “Come, My 
Celia . . .” or “Go, Lovely Rose” or even “Corinna’s Going 
a-Maying.” And I think no one has ever suggested that the senti- 
ment of “To his Coy Mistress” is the same as that of Marvell’s 
garden poetry. 

The three strophes of Marvell’s poem stand in something like 
a syllogistic relationship to each other, T. S. Eliot has observed. 
This is true. Introducing themselves by means of a contrary-to- 
fact subjunctive,** the first twenty lines are an utterance of what 
is not. Here, in a series of figures and conceits, space (one lover 
could be in the East, the other in the West) and time (we would 
not have to make decisions; I should move back into antediluvian 
time, you forward to the end of God’s dispensation on earth; my 
love should run through all the cycles of Providential history; I 
should pay court to your several beauties in the best Elizabethan 
manner at a rate as high as the lady’s beauty is great) are obliter- 
ated. The mode is metaphysical humor, the mode of Donne. 


The second movement (11. 21-32), introduced by the turning 
conjunction but, is contrapuntal. Standing between the poet and 
the wished-after ideal condition, in which space and time have no 


“F, R. Leavis, Revaluation, London, 1936, p 
“'T.. Scent, Homage to Dryden, London, P04" p woes 
“ George Williamson, The Donne Tradition, Camella 1930, pp. 154-155. 
“ Eliot, p. 38. 
“ Cf. the opening lines of “To his Coy Mistress” to, 

Had I but any time to lose, 

On this I would it all dispose (“A Dialogue between the 

Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure,” 11. 41-42). 
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‘significance, is the cruel fact of decay—or to use Marvell’s figure, 
relentlessly’ pursuing Time. The prospect of eternity is bleak, 
for there beauty and love cannot endure. The poet then turns 
without flinching in the least to the fact that the body dissolves 
into ashes and dust.** In the light of this certainty, he sees how 
foolish it is to exaggerate matters pertaining to sexuality, passion 
and the denying of passion, and at such exaggeration he can smile. 
In a couplet which shows at its finest Marvell’s ability to control 
feeling with intellect, to balance grim pathos with humor, Marvell, 
perhaps consciously playing upon lines from a famous Elizabethan 
.assertion of the belief contrary to his own, i.e. 


She shall be buried by her Antony ; 
No grave upon earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous (Antony and Cleopatra, V, ii, 361-363), 


denies the eternality of passion: 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace (11. 31-32). 


The final movement (11. 33-45) is the resolution. The therefore 
tells us we are to expect a synthesis of the two opposing strains. 
The now is more than a casual transition; it focuses upon present 
time. In contrast to the ashes of tomorrow, the dust of eternity, 
the present is the moment of freshness and youth. Humanity is 
warm, anxious to act, to use whatever capacities it has. In view of 
the fact that we are not living in eternity but in a world of uni- 
versal decay, says the poet, 


Now let us sport us while we may (1. 37). 


Up to this point the sentiment of the poem, though not the imagery 
in which it is couched—that was conceived in the place of repose 


“ Marvell’s, 
. .. then Worms shall try 
That long preserv’d Virginity (11. 27-28), 
to Sir Thomas Browne’s, 
Not that I am ashamed of the Anatomy of my parts, or can accuse 
Nature for playiag the bungler in any part of me, or my own vir- 
tious life for contracting any shameful disease upon me, whereby I 
might not call myself as wholesome a morsel for the worms as any. 


(Religio Medici, ed., C. H. Herford, New York, 1952, p. 45.) 
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so peculiar to Marvell—is something which Herrick is capable of. 
Indeed, this is the very place where Herrick ends: 


Then while times serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-maying 
(“Corinna’s Going a-Maying,” 11. 69-70). 


“To his Coy Mistress,” as it is written to here, is merely a su- 
perior carpe diem piece. But with the “am’rous birds of prey” 
image (1. 38) the poet goes beyond that theme in a way that leads 
me to believe that the address to the mistress and the exhortation 
to sport are merely a device, a road traveled many times before, 
the purpose of which it is to bring the poet to the point where 
he can express what he has seen beyond. The answer Marvell here 
provides to the time problem he has so wittily presented is action ; 
but this action as the imagery progressively defines it is not mere 
sporting with a fleshly mistress. First of all, we must note that 
the poet now is acting from his place of repose, into which he has 
slipped almost unnoticeably. Like the soul in “The Garden” which 
glides into the tree-boughs and sits singing and combing its silver 
wings, the poet and his mistress hang in the air, as is characteristic 
of birds of prey, seeing, observing the earth beneath them in full 
perspective before they strike. Then, the action which is to be 
performed is destructive. For if man can create, he can also de- 
stroy.*” Little T. C. “gathers the flowers” and might even destroy 
the buds (11. 34-35). The mower, who like Shakespeare’s fa- 
vorite personification of time bears a scythe (“Damon the Mower,” 
1. 51), is a destroyer of the grass (“The Mower’s Song’’) and, 
ironically, of himself (“Damon the Mower,” 11. 73-80). Indeed, 
Marvell explicitly links the mower with Death (“Damon the 
Mower,” 11. 87-88). In “To his Coy Mistress” man, because he 
can choose when to destroy his own hour, because he need not sub- 
mit to the “slow-chapt pow’r” of time (11. 39-40), at least has the 
satisfaction of knowing he exercises control over time. The image 
in lines forty-one and forty-two modifies the figure we have just 
been examining quite as radically as that figure modified the “sport 
us while we may.” In rolling all of their energy (strength) and 
beauty (sweetness) into a little world which did not exist before 
(ball), the poet and his mistress will be acting creatively. Out of 


“ See Summers, pp. 126, 128. 
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their defiance of time, their snatching of their fate from his hands 
and holding it firmly in their own, they have given their destiny a 
shape; and so something is born. To act creatively, to give birth 
is not easy. Pleasures must be torn, not indulged in. Surely the 
imagery here, the putting of the lover’s strength (male) and the 
beloved’s beauty (female) into a ball (round and perfect, like a 
fresh soul) and tearing their pleasures through the iron gates of 
life (the pangs and trauma of the sudden emergence of new life) 
is meant to suggest birth. The pun on sun (sun-son) in the final 
couplet confirms this interpretation. The poet is saying that, al- 
though we cannot, as Joshua could, make the sun (time, the winged 
chariot) stand still,*® yet we can through the exercise of our crea- 
tive powers make our son (posterity and hence immortality) move 
forward. If we take and translate this interpretation literally, we 
have Marvell arriving at a solution to the time problem which is 
identical with the solution of Shakespeare in the first group of 
sonnets : 


When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls, all silvered o’er with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 
And summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard, 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 


* Also cf. the Odyssey: 
Dawn with her roses would have caught them at their tears, had 
not Athene of the flashing eyes bestirred herself on their behalf. She 
held the long night lingering in the West, and in the East at Ocean’s 
Stream she kept Dawn waiting by her golden throne and would 
not let her yoke the nimble steeds who bring us light 
(tr. E. V. Rieu, Hamondsworth, 1946, p. 358) ; 
and Troilus and Criseyde: 
And eek the sonne Tytan gan he chyde, 
And seyde, ‘O fool, wel may men thee dispyse, 
That hast the Dawing al night by thy syde, 
And suffrest hir so sone up fro thee ryse, 
For to disesen loveres in this wyse. 
What! hold your bed ther, thou, and eek thy Morwe! 
I bidde god, so yeve yow bothe sorwe! (11. 1464-1470) ; 
and Donne: 
Busy old fool, unruly sun 
Why dost thou thus 
Through windows and through curtains call on us? 
Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run? (“The Sun Rising,” 11. 1-4) 
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That thou among the wastes of time must go, 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainst time’s scythe can make defense 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


(Sonnet XI) 


But I do not read the poem quite this way. The mistress, I be- 
lieve, is not real. We know, of course, that Marvell never mar- 
ried.*® It seems doubtful that he had children. In fact, there is 
contemporary evidence which indicates that it was commonly 
known that Marvell was incapable of consummating marriage.*° 
Marvell’s poetry, I think, supports such a hypothesis. There are 
few, if any, real consummations of love in Marvell’s lyrics. In 
fact, Marvell continually expresses the feeling that sensual love 
interferes with repose, it intrudes in the garden, it prevents a 
man from finding the poise which, would he live fully, he must 
have.** Surely it is significant that “The Picture of Little T. C.” 
and “Young Love,” two of Marvell’s finest “love poems,” are 
both addressed to children. I feel rather certain that “The Defi- 
nition of Love,” wherein love is begotten by Despair upon Impos- 
sibility and love is the conjunction of the mind.but the opposition 
of the stars, is autobiographically accurate. Who then is Marvell’s 
mistress, and what does his poem mean? It is possible of course 
that the lady is a whimsical figment of Marvell’s imagination, as 
it seems were Herrick’s Corinna, Julia, and Perilla. But again I 
do not think so. It may be that Marvell’s mistress is merely an 
ideal of virtue, like Wither’s Mistress, Fair Virtue, or an ideal of 


“See G. E. Ward, TLS, May 14, 1938, 336; Fred S. Tupper, “Mary 
Palmer, Alias Mrs. Andrew Marvell,” Publication of the Modern Language 
Association, LIII (1938), 367-392. 

“The manuscript book in my possession (m) contains A Love Letter to 
the Author of the Rehersall Transprosed (sic) a scurrilous attack on Marvell 
in Hudibrastic verse, which suggests that he was incapable of consummating 
a marriage. Its date is probably 1673. . . The same attack is “7's in The 
Transproser Rehears’d (1673), pp. 136 saq.’ ’ (Margoliouth, Vol. I. p. 218.) 

Your courteous lights in vain you waste, 
Since Juliana here is come, 
For She my mind hath so displac’d 
That I shall never find my home (“The Mower to the oT as. 
For Juliana comes, and She, 
What I do to the Grass, does to my Thoughts and She 
(“The Mower’s Song,” 11. 29-30). 
No white nor red was ever seen 
So am’rous as this lovely green (“The Garden,” 11. 17-18). 
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“philosophy,” like the “mistress” to whom Chapman proffers his 
coronet. I think, however, that Marvell’s mistress, though of the 
mind, is more real than these. She is, I feel, the same sort of 
being who visited Milton’s slumbers nightly (Paradise Lost, VII), 
that is, Marvell’s Muse, his creative force. Perhaps the fear Mil- 
ton expresses in the opening lines of “Lycidas” (11. 1-9, 17-18), 
that he must write “with fore’d fingers rude,” that he must un- 
dertake a major piece of poetry before the year has mellowed for 
him, is a feeling Marvell can understand. Indeed, perhaps Milton’s 
directive to his creative self, 


Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse 
(“Lycidas,” 1. 18), 


provided Marvell with part of his title and with his root idea.** 
I do not mean to suggest that Marvell feels the kind of reluctance 
to commit himself to a noble task that Milton professes to feel, 
even though Marvell must have been just past thirty years of age 
when he wrote “To his Coy Mistress,” precisely the age of Milton 
when he wrote “Lycidas.”** Rather, I think, Marvell is examining 
playfully yet seriously the process of artistic creation; he is ad- 
dressing the daemon who must be cajoled, expressing the anguish 
which inevitably attends the birth of a poem. 

If such be the case, we find that the images of the last six lines 
of “To his Coy Mistress” refer to Marvell as artist, to Marvell 
the creator of other worlds (compare the Ball of “To his Coy 
Mistress” to the other Worlds of “The Garden”) and seas and 
gardens, where not decay but eternal growth is the order and time 
is sweet and wholesome. This too is the answer of Shakespeare: 


Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’er-sways their power, 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 


"We can be almost certain that Marvell knew Milton’s poem. Professor 
ag Milton French of Rutgers University has called my attention to Marvell’s 
echo in “The First Anniversary of the Government under O. C.” 

Unto the Kingdom blest of Peace and Love (1. 218) 
of Milton’s 
In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love (“Lycidas,” 1. 177). 
And it is interesting to note that both Marvell and Edward King,-the sub- 
ject of Milton’s elegy, contributed poems to Musa Cantabrigiensis, 1637. 
(MacDonald, p. x.) 
5 MacDonald, p. xi. 
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O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 
O fearful meditation! where, alack, 
Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid? 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back? 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might, 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright 

(Sonnet LXV) 


It is also the answer of Goethe through Faust, who rather than 
say to the moment “Linger a while, so fair thou art,” first destroys 
physical love and beauty, then procreates a son upon ideal beauty, 
and finally converts the waste marshes into productive land. Mar- 
vell’s poetry is his defiance of the winged chariot. 








